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LORD PALMERSTON. 

In spite of his great age, and of the knowledge that his 
work must now be nearly done, every one of us has felt a 
shock at the news that Lord Palmerston was dead. He was 
at the same time the most powerful and the most popular man 
in England, and the course of English politics at home and 
abroad had been so much moulded by him for years past, that 
it seemed as though without him the country could not go on, 
As itis, we think we feel, but are not quite sure that we 
know, how great in losing him our loss bas been, The death 
of Lord Palmerston must, before long, be followed by impor- 
tant political changes, for there were many men in both 
Houses of Parliament who supported his Cabinet for the simple 
reason that it was his, and- fully subjected to his wise con- 
trolling influence. Nothing was likely to go very wrong 
so long as Lord Palmerston was chief. It was certain 
that no extreme measures would be introduced at home, and, 
if impradent despatches were sent abroad, the experienced 
Premier could be counted upon to see that, at the last 
moment, they led to no practical results. A Prime 
Minister cannot fairly be held answerable for all that is 
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done in each department of the Cabinet ; for, except on 
supreme occasions, each Minister acts independently of 
his colleagues. Thus, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs may, at a Cabinet Council, lay despatches on 
the table ; but no other Minister, unless invited to do so, thinks 
of looking at them. Lord Palmerston was not the man to 
repudiate any sort of responsibility that directly or indirectly 
attached to his office ; but, if during two important diplomatic 
negotiations in which England has been engaged since the 
year 1853, the management of our foreign affairs had been 
altogether in Lord Palmerston’s hands, we should probably 
have escaped from both not only safely—-as we have done 
now—but even honourably, 

It is chiefly, no doubt, as England’s Foreign Minister that 
Lord Palmerston will be known to posterity; and as long 
as Lord Palmerston had the sole direction of our foreign 
policy it was eminently worthy of a great and free country, 
In France, in Germany, and in Russia, Lord Palmerston has 
always been hated; but no Foreign Minister can be loved 
abroad, unless voluntarily or involuntarily he betrays his 
own country. Those foreign political writers who accuse 
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England (when she is not engaged in massacring the Irish or 
in poisoning the Chinese) of exciting all kinds of troubles on 
the Continent that England may profit by them, look upon 
Lord Palmerston as the friend of European Revolu 
tionists—of the men who in France, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia would upset the existing Governments on the 
mere chance of being able to establish new ones framed 
after their own fancies. But the European Revolutionists 
themselves have always looked upon Lord Palmerston in a 
very different light, and have taken every opportunity 
of representing him as the friend of the despotic Powers, In 
these contradictory accusations, the fate may be read of 
all politicians who try to steer a medium course between 
opposite extremes, But Lord Palmerston felt that he had 
no account of his actions to render either to the party of 
anarcby or to the party of tyranny in Europe. It was from a 
sense of duty as the Minister of a free country that he 
did not hesitate to condemn the conduct of Austria in 
Hungary and Italy, and of Russia in Poland; and 
that no one on either side might be deceived as to the true 
import of his words, he never failed to explain that, while he 
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[i 
felt bound to raise his voice on behalf of oppressed nations, 
yet that England could not actively befriend them unless her 
own interests or her own honour were engaged, The revo- 
lutionary and the despotic parties in Europe will continue, no 
doubt, to maintain their utterly irreconcilable charges 
against the great English statesman ; and it is quite possible 
that some immediate harm may have been caused not only to 
the despotic governments, but also, and above all, to those 
who have risen against them, by the encouragement that 
has sometimes been given by Lord Palmerston to hopeless 
insurrections, But that encouragement may yet produce good 
results in cases where hitherto nothing but evil seems to have 
been caused, It would, for instance, be idle to pretend that, 
in relation to the affairs of Italy, it was unimportant whether 
the sympathies of England were for or against the Italians. 
Moral support is always, more or less, the shadow of material 
support ; and if the Italians could not count upon England 
for positive aid, they knew, from the very declarations so 
often made by Lord Palmerston, that England would at Icast 
give them negative assistance, inasmuch as she would never 
give the least help or encouragement to their enemies. 
The Italians knew, moreover, that England would be 
the first country in Europe to recognise their new 
kingdom ; and if this was not important, why, we should 
like to know, was so much importance attached only the other 
day to the recognition of Italt by Spain? Although Russia 
was in close alliance with France throughout the Italian war, 
and made a great parade of her hostility to Austria, she 
refused to acknowledge Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy 
until long after the establishment of the Italian kingdom, 
and not until the Italian Government consented to abolish a 
Polish school which some of the principal supporters of 
Garibaldi had established at Cuneo. England, without con- 
ditions of any kind, and in the most spontaneous manner, 
extended her hand to Italy at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity; and this was simply the manifestation of the national 
goodwill, as expressed by Lord Palmerston times out of 
number, when his speeches in favour of Italian independence 
were regarded by the headlong revolutionary party as mere 
hypocritical demonstrations, In regard to Italian affairs, the 
friends of despotism made no mistake as to the part played 
by Lord Palmerston; and his services have always been 
willingly admitted by the moderate party in Italy, of which 
Count Cavour was the chief representative. 

But Lord Palmerston has not always confined himself to 
supporting the cause of liberty in Europe in an indirect, or 
rather in a peaceful, manner, The constitutional kingdoms of 
Belgium and of Greece are better proofs of his sincere zeal 
on behalf of free institutions and of national independence 
than any number of speeches and despatches in favour of 
Italy and Poland. England can only act where her fleet can 


act. This argument was never made use of by Lord Palmerston ; | 


but it should be remembered, all the same, that when he pro- 
fessed sympathy for a cause without being able to defend it 
by force of arms, it was often impossible to do so without in- 


volving England in a general European war, while in two | 
such instances in which England had every facility for action, | 


action was really taken and with complete success. 

If Lord Palmerston will be remembered throughout Europe 
by his foreign policy, it will not be forgotten in England that 
he for some time presided, with marked ability, at the Home 
Office. His reply to a Scotch deputation who wished for a 
national prayer against cholera, and were recommended to try 
cleanliness as a preservative, has become celebrated—not 
because it was particularly clever in itself, but because it was 
so unlike an official and so like a man of the world to give 
such a humorous, and at the same time such a practical, 
answer, It was as Home Minister, too, that Lord Palmerston 
said pleasantly (and very ingeniously), on the subject of 
atreet-cleaning, that dirt was only ‘matter in the wrong 
place,” 

Indeed, it was the utter absence of official pedantry and 
the constant presence of a manly tone in all his speeches, 


whether addressed to deputations, to the House of Commons, | 


or to public meetings, that, above everything else, endeared 
Lord Palmerston to the English people, Without being by 
any means an intemperate speaker, he sometimes said 
harsh things in debate ; but this was on the principle of re- 
turning blow for blow—thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated by Englishmen, No one more fully understood or 
more perfectly represented the feeling of the great mass of 
Englishmen in all political matters than Lord Palmerston ; 
and in losing him we lose not only our ablest Minister, but 
also the most eminent English politician of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, 


FUNERAL OF A VOLUNTEER. 

One of the most remarkable demonstrations which has yet been 
made by the metropolitan volunteers took ie on Sunday after- 
noon, the occasion being the funeral of Sergeant Dranstield, 
instructor of the 1st Tower Hamlets Volunteer Engineer Corps, who 
was unfortunately killed, while on duty, through the premature 
explosion of a mine. Sergeant Dranafield formerly belonged to the 
Royal Engineers, and joined the above volunteer regiment some 
four years since, During his connection with the corps he gained 
the highest esteem of the officers and members, and when he met 
with his untimely end it was determined to pay him full military 


honours at the grave. Captain John A, Coffey, Commandant of the | 
corps, issued a regimental order in which he invited the members of | 


other volunteer corps in the metropolitan district to join with his 

ment in forming the funeral procession. This invitation was 
responded to in a manner which gave a most convincing proof of 
the thoronghly general feeling which animates the entire body 
of volunteers. It having been announced in the daily papers that 
the funeral would take place on Sunday afternoon, sn immense 
number of rs assembled to witness the ceremony. The 
troops met at the militia barracks, Globe-street, at the back of 
Bethnal-green church, Two o'clock was named as the hour 
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of muster, but long before that time the immediate neighbourhood 
was densely crowded by people, and it required a strong body of 
police to keep the streets sufficiently clear for the different corps of 
the volunteers to march to the barracks. About 3000 men, belong- 
ing to all arms of the service, paraded. The regimental orders for 
mourning were a band of crape, 4in. wide, to be worn by every 
member of the corps on the left arm, midway between the shoulder 
and the elbow, the grenade on the busby and the ornament in front 
of the cross-belt to be covered with crape, and the drums to be 
muffled in crape. Officers to wear a black sash, a band with row of 
crape round the busby, and black kid gloves; the grenade and 
sword-knot to be covered with crape. For undress, in addition to 
the crape on the arm and cross-belt, the ornament in front of the 
cap to be covered with crape. About three o'clock the procession 
started for the cemetery in the usual order, the band and firing 
party being supplied by the 1st Tower Hamlet Volunteer Engineers, 
to which the deceased belonged. The body was borne on the 
carriage of a 9-lb, gun, belonging to the Ist Tower Hamlets 
Artillery. The grave detachment was commanded by Captain 
Welch. The national colours covered the coffin. The relatives and 
friends of the deceased followed the gun-carriage in mourning- 
coaches, and after them marched the body of the volunteers be- 
longing to the corps represented. It occupied one hour and a half 
to march from the barrack-ground to Bow Cemetery, at which the 
interment was to take place; and so vast was the crowd that it 
wos with the greatest difficulty the procession could move along, 
The Mile-end-road was densely packed with spectators, All traffic 
was stopped, and the volunteers only managed to keep their ranks 
by joining arm-in-arm and then forcing their way through. Every 
window and almost every housetop throughout the long route was 
occupied. It is estimated that 200,000 people must have been pre- 
sent. In the cemetery itself another 15,000 to 20,000 had assembled ; 
and here a most exciting scene took place. In the early part of 
the afternoon very commendable order was observed, and the 
visitors passed away the time by strolling about the grounds and 
watching the other funerals; but when the music of the band was 
heard there was a great rush toward the gates, and the pretty flower- 
beds at the entrance and along the sides of the walks, and even the 
shrubbery, were trampled down and completely spoiled. The police 
did all in their power; but it was with the utmost difficulty that 
they could keep an opening for the procession, much more preserve 
order amongst such a multitude. The grave was situate near the 
church, and every spot which commanded a view of it, or of the 
walk along which the funeral procession passed, was occupied. 
The corpse was met at the entrance to the cemetery by the Rev. 
George Henry M‘Gill, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Watney- 
street, St. George’s-in-the-East, Honorary Chaplain to the regiment 
to which the deceased belonged. He was assisted by the Rev. D. 
Shaboe, Chaplain of Bow Cemetery. It required a force of mounted 
| and foot police to open a way for the procession, and it was only 
after a good deal of struggling that the grave was reached. It was 
at first intended to have read a portion of the service in the church, 
but as some thousands of the spectators had taken possession of the 
approaches to it, besides which only a comparatively few of the 
volunteers could have got in, it was determined to perform the 
whole service over the grave. The prayers were read by the 
honorary chaplain, and at the conclusion of the ordinary service he 
delivered a short but earnest address upon the solemnity of the 
event. He reminded the volunteers that for four years the deceased 
had been associated with them, and that he had discharged his 
duties in the most excellent and praiseworthy manner. 
He lost his life while performing his duty, and the 
suddenness with which death overtoek him ought to remind them 
of the fearful uncertainty of human life, and warn them that 
they should be ready to meet the momentous change. Truly, the 
sad death of their comrade taught them that in the midst of life we 
are in death. But, although his body was then lying in the grave 
beneath them, his spirit should still be with them. He lived and 
died a faithful servant to his Queen and country, while his best 
efforts were devoted to their interests, He (the Chaplain) trusted 
they would hold his memory in affectionate remembrance, and show 
| their respect by imitating his worthy example, It might indeed be 
said of the deceased that he was the friend of them all, Great 
must have been his worth when they saw so many thousands 
assembled to do honour to his remains, One would think that a 
distinguished Field Marshal had gone to his rest instead of a humble 
sergeant of engineers, In conclusion, the Chaplain stated that 
| next Sunday he should preach a funeral sermon at Christ Church, 
when the volunteers and congregation would have an opportunity 
of contributing something for the widow, who had been left wholly 
unprovided for. 

The firing-party then took their position round the grave and 
fired three volleys, The regimental band next played “ Vital 
spark,” after which all the troops on the ground filed past the 
grave. They then marched off, and the ceremony ended. 


Foreign YJntelligence, 
FRANCE, 

It is remarked that the Parisians are paying more attention to 
the visitation of the cholera this year than they did in 1849 and 
1854, and this is attributed to the political calm and total absence 
of sensational news at the present moment. An approxima:e esti- 
| mate has been made of the number of cholera cases in Paris, which, 
in the absence of any authoritative return, may be accepted as coming 
| pretty near the fact. This estimate gives the number of patients 
| received into the hospitals in the twenty-four days preceding 
Saturday last as 979. What the proportion of mortality in these 
has been cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. The Courier 
| Medical, however, states that on one day last week there were 
121 deaths in the hospitals and in the city together. There is a 
slight increase in the deaths at Marseilles and Toulon, Versailles 
is reaping a rich harvest by the alarm which prevails in Paris on 
account of the cholera, People who can afford it are flying from 
| the capital and taking lodgings in the old residence-town, where, it 
seems, cholera never shows itself, 

The frigates Eldorado, Gomer, Mogador, and Labrador are being 
fitted out to proceed to Civita Vecchia, where they will meet on the 
Ist of November in order to embark 3700 French troops, infantry 
and Be # 

M. Deschamps, at one time the Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, recently published a pamphlet on the probability of Belgium 
being anvexed to France. A second edition of the brochure, with a 
new preface, has just appeared, in which the writer expreases his 
strong fears for the fate of the smaller European States, owing to 
the divided and chaotic condition of the Germanic Confederacy, the 
reappearance of the ancient antagonism between Austria and 
Prussia, and the non-intervention policy of England and Russia, 
Altogether, the political condition of Europe he considers to be 
| highly favourable to the success of a clever and ambitious potentate 
| Such as the Emperor Napoleon, M. Deschamps proceeds to point 
out such means as he thinks onght to be adopted to remedy auch a 
state of matters and ward off the accomplishment of evils which 
appear to him to threaten Europe, 


ITALY, 

Letters received at Florence from Rome dated the 16th inst. state 
that Monsignor Merode has resigned the portfolio of the Minister of 
War, and that the post thus rendered vacant had been intrusted to 
Cardinal Antonelli, It is further stated that Monsignor Pila, 
Minister of the Interior, would be replaced by Monsignor Sbaretti, 
and that other Ministerial changes were expected to take place 


| shortly, 
SPAIN. 
| The cholera hes been very severe in Madrid within the last few 
| days—that is to say, there have been a great many cases of cholera 
| but the proportion of deaths does not seem to us to have been large. 
| A wild panic appears to have prevailed, Over 60,000 people have 
fled from the city, and the election movements which were going on 


are stated to have been completely suspended. Political activit, hor 

ever, appears to be reviving, as we learn from a late telegram the Ow: 
meeting of the leading members of the Constitutional Ponte e 
party, it was resolved to abandon the policy of shot Cssist 
and take part in the approaching elections, It is stated that the 
Queen and King of Spain will shortly return to Madrid to visi v3 
hospitals and other sanitary establishments in that city, ait the 
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e whole Taurus tri ave submitted to the i 

Porte, The Turkish troops have in consequence eon teotiene ” 
A new Council of State has been created, under the presidenc 

Mustapha Fazyl Pacha, for the investigation of contracts a 

cessions, and other economic measures, Re 


THE UNITED STATES. 
“ wie ty from Poop York to the 7th inst, 
ost of the State Conventions, which were engaged i 

be pag new ~——— rhe resolved, while sania rare 

ack population to all other civil rights, that rc 
admalteed to the franchise. . ene? Misi ok be 

Mr. Davis had been removed from the casemates 
in Fort mcg pe 

Gener: was formally inaugurated President of Washi 
ary ep oe Vous, sh the 2nd inat. Vashington 

meeting of the grand central council of the Fenian Bro! 

had been held at Astor House, at which delegates Sona 
centres were present. The events transpiring in Ireland were oan: 
vassed, and the meeting decided to call a special general congress of 
the entire order, to assemble at Philadelphia on the 16th inst., when 
business of the utmost importance will be brought before it, f 

Cairo despatches report the destruction of 3500 bales of cotton b 
an incendiary fire in Memphis, on the Ist. Five thousand ani, 
hundred bales of cotton in Mobile were also destroyed by incendiary 
fires on the night of the 5th and morning of the 6th, y 

The most important news respects France and Mexico. It is said 
that a Cabinet Council had been held at Washington to take into 
consideration a report that France was raising troops in Egypt for 
service in Mexico, and that the result had been announced jn a 
despatch of Mr. Seward to the French Government, which states 
that the United States Government will not permit additional troops 
to be sent to Mexico by France, and that any further intervention 
may lead to. & serious misunderstanding between the two 
countries. This despatch, however, is alleged to be non-existent— 
that the only documents of the kind have reference to transactions 
which occurred in 1864; and it is semi-officially announced that the 
United States Government has taken no recent action, nor con- 
templated any, inconsistent with absolute neutrality between the 
belligerents in Mexico, General Grant is represented as declaring 
everywhere that France must be driven out of Mexico, predicting 
that the Federal Government will shortly declare war, but his con- 
duct is not approved by that Government. The St, Louis papers 
report the arrival of Juarez at Santa Fé, in New Mexico, en route 
for the United States, The report is considered doubtful, The 
Imperial forces in Mexico were making great progress, 


WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The news from the West India Islands is more interesting than 
usual, A shock of an earthquake had been felt in Trinidad and 
many other places, Guadaloupe had been devastated by a hurri- 
cane, The insurrection in Hayti was virtually subdued, and the 
evacuation . Domingo by the Spaniards had been completely 
effected. It is not surprising to learn that Peru is still in the throes 
of revolution—now the normal condition of that unhappy republic, 
The Spanish fleet had left the Peruvian coast for Chili to exact an 
indemnity, There was a general revolutionary movement through- 
out New Granada, and the British Vice-Consul had sent to Jamaica 
for a vessel of war to defend British interests, The Government of 
Salvador had shot the late President of that republic, after trying 
him by court-martial, and this event had provoked great horror in 
the adjoining State of Nicaragua, the authorities of which had sur- 
rendered him on condition that his life should be spared. 


: NEW ZEALAND. 

From New Zealand we have some furcher particulars of the dis- 
sensions between General Cameron and the Governor ; but, as the 
former has returned to this country, this episode now belongs to 
history. The situation of affairs, in a political sense, is becoming 
more complicated. On the meeting of the Legislature the Auckland 
members actually debated whether they should take their seats or 
stand aloof altogether from that body. Mr. Weld’s Ministry, 
nevertheless, appears to be very strong. He is going to dispense 
serra with the Imperial troops and to give representation to the 
natives. 


to other quarters 


FRENCH REPORT UPON THE CHOLERA. 


THE following report to the Emperor, drawn up by MM. Drouyn 
de Liuys and Armand Béhic, has been published in Paris :— 


Sire,—At the commencement of the last invasion of the East by cholera 
your Majesty’s Government was preoccupied with the dangers which the 
appearance of that scourge threatened to the general health of France. 
Under the inspiration of this precautionary idea the immediate dispatch to 
Egypt of a medical mission was decided upon, not only for the purpose of 
bringing enligatened assistance to the victims of the epidemic, but also to 
study the Causes, the march, and the character of the malady, in order to 
arrest its progress as much as possible and prevent ita introduction into the 
territory of the empire, 

Diplomatic and consular agents have afforded the members of the medical 
Mission an umount of assistance which has facilitated their task, and, upon 
its side, your Majesty’s Government has net ceased to apply its most serious 
attention to the examination ef the important question to be resolved. We 
have the honour to submit to the Emperor the reflections this examination 
a to us, 

'o preserve our population and the whole of Euro; inst the periodical 
attacks of cholera, it seems that we ought rather to seek $0 stifle the evil in 
its birch than to impede it upon the route, It is not sufficient to oppose to 
it, upon each of the stages it traverses, obstacles which inflict real injury 
upon commerce, and only offer to the public health guarantees too often 
powerless. It is, above all, necessary to organise at the point of departure a 
system of preventive measures concerted with the territorial authorities by 
means of international arrangements, 

The information gathered by the consular agents, and confirmed by the 
unanimous reports of the physicians, manifestly proves that the epidemic 
has been imported into Egypt by pilgrims returning from Mecca and 
Djeddah, Thus it is alleged that the cholera exists every year among the 
caravans of Mussulmans arriving in these holy cities, after fatigues and 
privations of every kind, which render them more liable to the malady. This 
predisposition is singularly favoured by the state in which these multitudes 
live—camping in the open air, exposed to a torrid heat and to the influence 
of the pestilential miasma given forth by heaps of impurity and the putrified 
remains of animals offered in propitiatory sacrifice, These permanent causes 
of infection have been still more active this year by reason of certain facts 
which may again occur, and which we consider we ought to point out to 
your Majesty's attention, 

Upon the one hand, the number of pilgrims collected at Mecca for the 
Kourban-Beiram (feast of sacrifices) was, owing to a particular circumstance 
of the Mussulman rite, far more considerable than in preceding years. The 
number of individuals, of all ages and both sexes, arrived from the various 
Mohammedan countries to go through the consecrated ceremonies, was esti- 
mated at not less than 200,000; and the quantity of sheep and camels 
slaughtered, the offal of which was abandoned upon the ground, exceeds & 
million. It is not astonishing that this agglomeration of human beings, 
and this enormous quantity of animal substances in decomposition, should 
have developed in exceptional proportions the conditions of insalubrity which 
the pilgrims habitually encounter, 

Upon the other hand, it is to be remarked that, in former times, the 
principal movement of pilgrimage was carried on by land, and that the 
passage of the desert; contributed to improve the hygienic condition of the 
caravans by isolating and dissipating the morbid elements they carried with 
them, Nowadays, on the contrary, thanks to the facility and resources of 
steam navigation, it is by sea, and in a very short space of time, that these 
voyages are in great part accomplished, by the aid of packets, upon which 
are crowded thousands of Mussulmans of every nationality. This accamula- 
tion, added to the shortness of the passage, is certainly one of the causes 
which must contribute to the development of epidemic centres. 

These new circumstances call for a surveillance and control over the 
operations of embarkation and transport of the pilgrims which seem to have 
been hitherto altogether insufficient. It is intelligible of what high im- 
portance it is that the sanitary condition on board these packets should not 
be disguised, either by the commanders of those vessels or by the authorities 
which pronounce their admission to free pratiyue. We may be allowed ta 
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system of observation and surveiliance had existed at the point 
jeparture, and if exact reports upon cases of illness arising during the 
of ¢ bee had attracted the vigilance of the local sanitary authorities in time, 
nope ald have been able to extinguish or isolate the centres of infection, 
wey fluence of which has successively extended to Syria, te the coasts of 
the noe and to a portion of Southern Europe. 
Lott all the facts we have just mentioned, Sire, we are led to deduce the 
sonelusion that the present time is truly opportune to bring about the meet- 
‘ng, at an early date, of a diplomatic conference, in which should be repre- 
ge the Powers inte , like ourselves, in the reforms demanded by the 
seater organisation of the sanitary service of the East, and which, after 
prewng studied the questions to which we have the honour to solicit your 
Majesty's attention, should propose practical remedies. The members of 
this conference would have especially to examine whether it would not be 
~cossary to establish, at the points of departure and arrival of pilgrims 
annette g from Mecca—that is to say, at Djeddah and Suez—sanitary 
"yministrations having an international character, which should secure 
thelr independence, and give to their management all possible guarantees of 
Joyal impartiality. We may reckon upon active co-operation upon the part 
of the Eastern Governments, whose States in the progress of these epidemics 
are the first to suffer from the ravages of the scourge and from the inter- 
ruption of commercial relations. | 
If,as we venture to hope, your Majesty deigns to accord assent to the con- 
siderations we have the honour to present, the Emperor's Government should 
hasten to place itself in communication with foreign Cabinets, in order to 
combine, by common agreement in a conference, and bring about a 
generality of measures whose necessity is demonstrated by recent and sorrow- 


ful evente. 


pope that if a 


A ROYAL STICKLER FOR CEREMONY. 

Tue following order of the day has just been issued in Stutgard 
to the Wirtemberg army :— 

1, It has been observed with displeasure that, when his Majesty enters 
the box in the Court theatre, the officers present do not rise all together, but 
upon one side later than upon the other. 

2, Officers are reminded that, when the Queen enters the Royal box after 
the King, her Majesty is to be saluted separately. 

3, It has been repeatedly observed with displeasure that the guards deliver 
the salutes prescribed by the regulations too late before their Majesties, The 
excuse that the sentry before the guardhouse delayed in turning out the 
guard will be no longer accepted, but the commandant of the post will be 
made personally responsible for the delivery of the salute at the proper 


ey As mistakes have occurred in the salutes to be given to his Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick, attention is directed to the fact that the salutes 
prescribed for Princes and Princesses of the Reyal house in the direct line 
are to be delivered not before Prince Frederick only, but whenever his Royal 
Highness passes the guardhouse accompanied by his Royal Highness’s 
consert, Princess Catherine. To avoid error, in case their Royal Highnesses 
should drive past the post together, in a closed carriage, the footman at the 
back will make a sign to the sentry by raising his arm. 

5, The excuse that a soldier has omitted the prescribed salute from ignorance 
of the King’s person will no longer be admitted. All soldiers have to make 
themselves well acquainted with his Majesty’s person. For this purpose 
exact photographs of his Majesty are to be obtained, at the regimental cost, 
and kung up in the barrack-rooms. i 

6. The excuse that the prescribed salutes to their Majesties were omitted 
because, being in a close carriage, they were not recognized by the passers by, 
cannot be accepted, Soldiers are advised, in case of doubt, to deliver the 
prescribed salute before every closed court carriage. 

When, in the reign of King William, his present Majesty's father, 
a Princess complained of irregularities in the salutes of the posts, 
the King gave orders that, to prevent such irregularities in future, 
that Princess was never to be saluted at all, The present King 
appears to have adopted a different system. His Majesty clearly 
thinks there is nothing like making sure. 


IRELAND. 
HORSEDEALERS’ 'TRICKERY.—The Ballinasloe horsedealera have in- 
vented a nice way to impose on their English patrons. A dealer is asked, 
say, £300 for a hunter. He offers to give that price provided £80 is “ thrown 
back,” and accordingly buys the horse for £220, giving a cheque and getting 
a receipt for £300, and getting back £80 in cash. When the horse is shown 
in England it has become matter of newspaper history that it was sold for 
£300 at Ballinasloe—a fact which the dealer corroborates by the production 
of his cheque and receipt books; and no purcheser possessed of a spark of 
liberality can grudge paying £50 or £100 profit for the transaction. 


SCOTLAND. 
A MESSAGE BY THE SEA.—A gentleman belonging to Coupar- Angus, 
Torta’shire, while on his way home from Rotterdam to Leith, and when about 
oue hundred miles from the mouth of the Khine, inclosed his card in a bottle, 
pencillingon the back of it that he would pay a sum of money to anyone who 
bronght orsent the card to hisaddress. The bottle, carefully corked, was dropped 
from the steamer Holyrood about twelve o'clock noon of the 9th of Septem- 
ter, and on Wednesday morning, the 11th of October, the gentleman received 
per post the identical note from a fisherman, who had picked it up on the 
hore near Sizwell Gap, about seven miles north of Orfordness, in the county 
of Suffolk, The bottle was found about three o'clock on the afternoon of the 
fth inst. The gentleman at once transmitted the promised reward to the 
tinder, It is somewhat remarkable that a promiseory-note placed in such a 
position should, within a month's time, be presented for payment, 


THE PROVINCES. 

PLAYING AT HIGHWAYMEN,—On Saturday week two or three young 
students belonging to one of the Bath colleges went out on a tishing ex- 
cursion to Limpley Stoke. One of them was an Irishman, who seems to 
have fortified himself for the journey with a bottle of whisky and a horse- 
pistol, Discarding the gentle sport, they turned to the turnpike-road for 
more exciting game. Coming along was a donkey-cart with two boys in it, 
Our Irish friend, quite in the Dick Turpin style, pounced upon the “ small 
deer” whom chance had thrown in his way, presented his horse-pistol, and 
bade them deliver or die, The boys created a great hubbub, and one of 
them escaped with his coat torn to pieces, after having had his pockets rifled, 
while the other was belaboured with a fishing-rod. The fugitive, however, 
brought assistance ; the young hero of the rod was captured, after a desperate 
resistance, and, on being brought before the magistrates, a fine of £5, 
including costs, was inflicted, and the other cases of assault were compro- 
mised at the same costly rate. 

A FastTipious TuHrEr.—A fashionable outfitter near the Liverpool 
Exchange, who locks up his shop and store-rooms on Saturday night and 
spends Sunday in the country, was surprised one Monday morning lately to 
find that the premises had been entered and his choicest goods overhauled or 
removed. On making an examination, he found in one corner a heap of 
ragged garments, and it was evident, from the fact of some of the “‘ choicest 
things" in drawers, shirts, stockings, &c., being abstracted, that the thief 
had rigged himself out in the most delicate and costly style. From the way 
in which the place was ransacked, he must have been there for several hours ; 
and, in order to make himself as happy as possible, he had made himself 
coffee, and had smoked a number of fine cigars which the proprietor kept 
for his own private use. So exquisite were the tastes of the visitor, that he 
did not consume more than an inch of each cigar, and threw the remainder 
away, The same principle of “ sampling” was adopted with a box of the 
finest ready-made handkerchiefs, which, after being once used, were thrown 
into a heap in a corner and left there. In order to ventilate the room 
during his operations, the thief propped open the window with the ledger. 
After enjoying himself for some time, he took his leave, carrying away a 
large quantity of valuable things. He has not yet been discovered. 

ATTEMPT TO PRODUCE A RAILWAY COLLISION.—An atrocious offence 

Was committed, on Sunday morning, on the railway near to Wolverhampton. 
On the south side of the Great Western Railway Station, near to that town, 
the systems of the Great Western and the West Midland unite, and there 
are the customary junction signals ; but one of them is worked from a signal- 
box, the occupant of which, through the intervening of a bridge, cannot at 
all times see the lights and the arms respectively. At a certain time between 
two and four in the morning, two trains pass the junction in opposite direc- 
tions at nearly the same time, but are prevented from colliding by the 
signals of one or other of the lines being kept at danger. On Sunday 
morning the Great Western train found the signal by which it was regulated 
down, and the driver therefore brought his train on ; but he perceived that 
at the same time the West Midland al was down also, On passing the 
box of the signalman he called his attention to the subject. The signalman 
then found that he could not work the levers of the signals in question, and, 
on examination, discovered that some one had, by operating upon the lamps 
without entering the signalman’s box, put the signals on both lines at safety, 
and to keep them in that position had so hung the weights at the base of the 
signal-poste that the levers could not be worked in the box. Suspicion rests 
upon & di servant. 

TREASURE-TROVE.—A few days ago the wife of Sergeant Hopkinson, the 
resident officer in charge of the police station, N ham, whilst removing 
some articles from a cupboard in the sitting-room, found two large bags full 
of coins. Surprised at the di , she at once called her husband, and on 
opening the bags it was di that they were both filled with silver. 
The sergeant and his wife were at a loss to account for such booty being 
located in their rooms, After some consideration it was thought the money 
must have had some connection with the late Parliamentary election. Ac- 
cordingly the discovery was reported at the office of the magistrates’ clerk, 
4nd the mystery was soon explained. At the late election numerous special 
Constables were sworn in, and a detachment of them was accommodated at 
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Sergeant Hopkinson’s rooms, at the watch-hous», These constables were by 
law entitled to remuneration, and the two bays, which contained £80, had 
been placed in the cupboard in this room to meet contingencies, Not being 
required, however, the money was forgotten, and in all probability would 
never have been missed, had not Sergeant Hopkinson made known the fact 
that he had found it. The sergeant has been rewarded witha gratuity of 
£5 for his integrity. 

Lorp SouTHEsK has reduced the rents of all his farms which have been 
let by public competition during the past eight or nine years, We believe 
all these reductions are permanent, They are granted on liberal conditions, 
and vary from 12 to 20 per cent. 


. 
LAUNCH OF THE LADY DERBY. 


THE first ship built at the new yard of Messrs, Maudelay, Sons, 
and Field, at East Greenwich, was launched on Saturday last. She 
is a fine screw-steamer, built for the General Iron Screw Colliery 
Company, her length over all being 183 ft. 6in.; her breadth, 
27 ft. 6in.; her depth, 18 ft.; and her tonnage, about 530 gross 
measurement, She is designed on Henwood’s patent dynamical 
principle, and the engines (with which she is immediately to be 
fitted) are of 90-horse nominal power, but capable of working up to 
more than six times that standard. The keel of the Lady Derby, 
as the new vessel is called, was laid on the 18th of last May, and 
she is now in a state of perfect readiness to receive her masts, 
engines, boilers, and all other fittings and appointments. 

This launch at East Greenwich is an occasion of some note, as it 
marks the commencement of large works in connection with one of 
the first engineering firms in the country, Like Messrs, Penn and 
other eminent engineers, Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field had 
until lately been in the practice of haading over the construction 
of ships for which they contracted to builders whom they supplied 
with engines. They have now entered on the extended branch of 
operations for themselves, and have fitted up a spacious yard with 
workshops of great size, whither it is probable that their Lambeth 
factories may in time be transferred, At present their hands seem 
pretty full at both scenes of industry, They have just completed 
for her Majesty's Government a pair of engines of the collective 
power of 1350 horses, nominal, for the Agincourt ; they are putting 
on board the Lord Warden, in Chatham Dockyard, a set of three 
cylinder expansive engines, with surface-condensers and super- 
heating apparatus, of the collective power of 1000 horses, nominal ; 
they have in hand for the Jumna, screw steam-transport, engines of 
smaller power, but on the same principle as those of the Lord 
Warden ; and their other commissions for the armour-plated vessels 
Viper and Penelope are in active progress, Besides these labours 
for the Government, Messrs. Maudslay and Co, are commencing 
upon a set of three-cylinder engines for the Ottoman Porte, which 
will be the most powerful steam machinery ever yet projected, their 
working capacity being estimated at 7000-horse power. 

The occasion was marked by one great drawback to the usual 
festive feeling which one is in the habit of meeting at a ship- 
launch, On arriving at Mesers, Maudslay’s works, the visitors found 
the ~ on the Lady Derby half-mast high. Mr, Fitzpatrick, one of 
the oldest. and most valued servants of the firm, and latterly a 

tner, died almost within a day of the time named for the launch, 

e having been busily engaged in the preparations up to a very few 
hours before his death, Had a postponement of the launch been 
practicable, it would have been the course adopted by the other 
members of the firm as soon as the melancholy tidings reached 
them ; but a great many of the cardsof invitation already issued did 
not bear any name, so that the expedient of sending forch circulars 
was rendered unavailing. The ship was “christened” by Miss 
Maudslay, who performed her part of sponsor with much grace. 
The coloura with which the ship was decorated were released from 
their mournful position and run up to the trucks, and a most 
successful and pretty launch followed. At the sumptuous 
luncheon which followed all toasts but one—‘ Success to the new 
ship "—were waived in consideration of the loss sustained by the 
firm in the death of their coadjutor. The presence of a Turkish 
gentleman, now an almost certain incident of occasions like that of 
Saturday last, was generally understood as indicating the fact, 

which, indeed, we have already stated—namely, that the Suitan is 
one of the customers of the East Greenwich establisiiment. Of the 
vessel launched that day, the unanimous voice of eminent judges 
who were present at the ceremony was most favourable ; and in par- 
ticular the plan which gives the new ship an extraordinary amount 
of stowage room for cargo, by confining her engines within a very 
small space, received hearty commendation, . 


“IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 

NoTWITHSTANDING the d'sapprobation which greeted Mr. Charles 
Reades dramatie version of tus novel, entitled “it ls Never uo 
Late To Mend,” on its first production at the Princess's Theatre, the 
piece continues to be played nightly to good audiences. 

The piece is in four acts, and the first act, though somewhat lengthy 
and confused, runs smoothly enongh. It opens up the story of two 
brothers, George and William Fielding (Mr. G. Melville and Mr. 
Gaston Murray), who a a small farm in Berkshire. Their 
prospects being blighted, George is persuaded to emigrate to 
Australia; but an attachment for his cousin, Susan Merton (Miss 
Katherine Rodgers), makes him hesitate to carry out such a 
resolve, Meantime, however, a scheme is being worked to get 
George out of the country, despite his own inclination to 
remain, He has a rival in the person of Mr. Meadows, a land- 
agent and successful adventurer (Mr. F, Villiers), who, aided by 
one Peter Crawley, a low attorney (Mr. Dominic Murray), 
causes a distress warrant to be served on the farm for rent, and 
arreats George's friend, Tom Robinson (Mr. George Vining)—who 
also has been instigating him to go to Australia and dig for gold— 
upon acharge of theft. In this state of things further induce- 
ments are held out to ato, yg quit the country, the strongest of 
all being that Mr. Merton (Mr. H. Melion), the father of his beloved 
Susan, promises him her hand on condition that he should emigrate 
to Australia and bring back a thousand pounds. This promise 
decides his fate, and George leaves England; but Meadows’ suit is 
little favoured by his rival’s departure, for he has a sworn enemy 
in one Isaac Levi (Mr. T. Mead), a revengeful old Israelite, who 
raves immoderately about the troubles he has experienced, and who 
is determined to lose no opportunity of standing between the land 
agent and his fortunes, Here we have the groundwork of the 
story, and a certain degree of interest is raised as to the pro- 
bable future of the various characters whose relative positions 
are thus indicated ; but in the second act they are lost sight of, 
with the exception of Tom Robinson, who, having been, a3 before 
observed, arrested for theft, is now in prison. This incident has 
been seized upon by the author as a vehicle for the demonstration 
of his peculiar impressions regarding the system of prison discipline 
in this country ; and, in order to favour the exposition of his views, 
Mr. Vining has bestowed infinite trouble and expended a consider- 
able sum of money in converting the stage into a house of correction, 
The convicts exhibited are about as numercus as they may be sup- 

to be in a “real” prison, and they are all dressed and ticketed 
with a correctness and minuteness of detail which tend to favour 
the impression that they have escaped from actual incarceration 
and have lent their timely services to the management of the theatre. 
Oakum-pickers are represented in ample numbers, and gangs of 
convicts, chained together, pass and repass in the most mournful 
solemnity, until at length the painful scene changes to the hall 
of the prison, and afterwards to the “corridors.” These cor- 
ridors are carefully and practically built up from the stage to the 
roof; the prisoners’ cells are exhibited, and the usual injunction 
as to the necessity for observing the strictest silence is inscribed in 
large letters on the walls. The governor and the gaolers constantly 
ane their appearance, and Mr, Reade’s notions as to the severity 
of our prison system are shown through the manner in which he 
makes those oflicials treat the unfortunate malefactors under their 
control, The victims chosen in furtherance of this extraordinary 
and singularly undramatic design are the culprits Tom Robinson 
and a poor boy named Josephs, who is imprisoned for stealing food, 
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Solitary confinement and every other form of prison severity are 
undergone by these two offenders; and, though Master Tom 
Robinson may be said to seu a somewhat dangerous example to his 
companions in disgrace, the spectators are lost in astonishment as 
to what the meek and innocent-looking boy (very touchingly played, 
by-the-way, by Miss Louisa Moore, a most interesting and intelligent 
zoung. lady) could possibly have done to merit the succession of tor- 
tures heis made to undergo, He is condemned to dry bread and water ; 
he is bound arms and body to a post; his bed—or, rather, piece 
of sacking which forms his bed—is taken from him, and he is con- 
fined to his cell for fourteen days, with every conceivable prohibition 
upon any proceeding which might yield him a moment's comfort or 
relief! At length the tyranny of the authorities meets its natural 
result ; and the ill-treated boy falls dead, surrounded by the turn- 
keys, and in presence of the appalled spectators, There were, as a 
matter of course, large numbers in the theatre who applauded this 
event (probably because the death-scene was thought to be so life- 
like!) ; but, on the other hand, a considerable proportion of the 
audience vehemently protested against the exhibition. Cries of 
“ Off, off!” “Shame, shame!” “ Disgusting!” “Apology!” “ Ma- 
nager!” &c., were vociferously repeated, until at length those ex- 
clamations gave place to the demand that Mr. Vining should “ come 
forward and excuse this disgraceful exhibition.” In obedience to 
this “call,” Mr, Vining did come forward, and, fnstead of appeasing 
the wrath of the dissentients, made a brief speech, which, to say the 
least of it, was extremely injudicious, and led to further expreasions 
of indignation and disgust—such as ‘‘ Where’s the Lord Chamber- 
lain?” “ This is not a political meeting!” ‘A piece which Mr. 
Reade ought never to have written and Mr, Vining ought never to 
have accepted,” ’c. The performance, however, was ultimately 
allowed to proceed. 

The third act represents life in Australia, where George Fielding 
and Tom Robinson meet, and a desperate conflict takes place be- 
tween those two worthies and some murderous ruffians, who en- 
deavour to deprive them of a huge nugget of gold, which they have 
found through the sagacity of Jacky, an Australian savage. The 
would-be robbers being overpowered, George and Robinson dispose 
of the nugget for £7000, and with that sum they return to England 
and Susan. Meantime, however, as shown in the fourth act, the 
machinations of Meadows and Crawley have been at work, and the 
former contrives to steal the £7000 from the inn where the two 
friends are stopping, on the eve of Meadowa’s intended wedding. 
The theft is, however, discovered, through the instrumentality of 
the everwatchful Isaac Levi, and when the rogue Meadows is about 
to lead Susan to the altar—having succeeded in persuading that 
credulous young lady that George has married another—his villain 
is unmasked, and he and his reputable companion are conveyed te 
prison. Mr. Merton is delighted to find that George has returned 
with £7000 instead of £1000, as agreed upon between them, and 
he immediately gives the hand of his daughter to the man who had 
long won her heart. Thus all ends happily—except for the two 
on Meadows and Crawley, “ virtue being rewarded and vice 
abashed.” 


—————— ~j 


SCENES OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
PACKING GOODS FOR THE DIGGINGS, 


‘THE system of transit in Australia will seem somewhat peculiar to 
our readers, accustomed only to the speedy, cheap, and safe means by 
which goods are transported from place to place at home. The method 
we have illustrated is only adopted in parts where the country is 
extremely mountainous—so much go as to render it impossible for 
vehicles of any description, even-bullock-drays, to travel. There 
are many rich and permanent diggings where the miners would 
starve but for this means of supplying them with the necessarics 
of life. There are also many diggings which are quite accessible 
for conveyances in the summer where the roads become totally 
impassable in winter, and can only be traversed by means of 
pack-horses, Besides, the rivers become so swollen by the 
rains as to prevent anything crossing. Of course there are no 
bridges in parts of the country so newly inhabited. In an event 
like this, the pack-horse proprietor will sometimes float his load 
across, either on rafts or a boat, and then swim his horses 
over to the other side. As may naturally be snppoved, this 
is a very laborious and expensive mode of transit; and, 
exorbitant as it may appear to our readers, we have paid one 
shilling per pound for carriage, and considered that we were 
favoured in getting our goods taken at that price, the distance 
only being forty miles. We are not allnding to a remote 
period, bat to last year, when we chanced to winter at a 
diggings in Gipp’s Land. The district was of an uncommonly 
mountainous Characer, some of the tricks having almost a 


perpendicular appearance, The arrival of the pack-horses was 
looked for with the utmost anxiety, especiaily when a person was 
hungry, and had, very likely, traversed the whole of the diggings 
in the vain hope of being able to purchase a few pounds 
of flour, and had met the same disagreeable reply at each 
store—viz., “Not an ounce left; waiting for the pack-horses,” 
It is only in such circumstances that people learn to fully value 
horses. Their endurement and sagacity are equally wonderful. 
Sometimes they will travel with a heavy load forty or fifty miles, 
without food, and in several instances have had to return the same dis- 
tance with but onesmall feed. Their intelligence is forcibly displayed 
on their ascending a high, precipitous hill, on which occasion they 
will turn round and stand right across the track or between two 
trees, as though knowing they relieve themselves to a great extent, 
And again, if lost in the snows which prevail in winter in the moun- 
tainous districts, they will invariably take their bewildered and lost 
master home by the right track ; and, in case of the snow extendin; 
where no trees have been cut down, the road being only indica\ 
by the beaten ground over which other parties have travelled, the 
horses will always pilot the way in safety. 

The goods are brought in drays as far as the state of 
the roads will admit; they are then unloaded, and the various 
articles packed on horses, all of which are furnished with 
substantial pack-saddles, About 1601lb. is the weight generally 
carried by each horse, but of course it varies in accordance with the 
strength of the horses and the cendition of the roads, When 
machinery is packed it is generally cast for the especial purpose—that 
is to say, in pieces weighing not more than 110 1b, to 150 1b. each, or 
else there would be no means of carrying it to its destination, 

The horses being laden and all things in readiness, their arduous 
journey commences, The man in charge is, of course, on horseback ; 
sometimes he takes the lead and leaves the horses to follow him, 
especially if it is a new district; but he mostly keeps behind to make 
the stragglers keep up with the rest, 

On their arrival at their destination the goods are unpacked, 
weighed (paid-for b yreey and all being counted in the by ae fy 
and the driver and his horses again retura to fetch up fresh 
This is the only means adopted for carrying merchandise about the 
mountainous diggings and country of Gipp’s Land, especially Wood's 
Point, an almost recently discovered gold-field, about 160 miles 
from Melbourne, and which has obtained a great celebrity for 
the extremely rich nature of its quartz reefs, Even in Australia, 
where, from the everyday occurrence of large auriferous deposits 
being found, it naturally takes a great deal to make any particular 
district famous, this one has caused a complete sensation, 

The discovery of these reefs depends quite as much on chance, or 
luck, as knowledge. We may remark that we know a person about 
twelve miles from McIvor Diggings, who went out one Sunday for 
a walk, with his daughter, about thirteen years of and while 
her father was reading, the young Indy am herself by 
knocking a loose piece of quartz against a larger piece, pro- 
truding above the ground, from which she succeeded in c’ pping off 
a bit, and, much to the joy and satisfaction of both herself and 
father, found the stone completely studded with small specks of 
gold, By so simple a means as this one of the richest reefs in the 
nat was discovered, It bears the name of the young lady who 
ound it, 


Whether the quartz veins or reefa have been formed from the 
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aster, 
as elicited 
reception of the poor at this charity hay = 
been observed within the memory of man.” 

Charles IT. put wounded soldiers and sail 
into the hospital, and since his time it ap a 
to have been used for the reception of eLisie 
and prisoners; and still later was wade 4 
prison for deserters, 7 

Strype says (1720) :—“In the Savoy, how 
ruinous soever it is, are divers good hous, : 
First, the King’s printing-press, for ot 

. pro- 
clamations, Acts of Parliament, gazettes, nq 
such like public papers; next, a prison « 
thirdly, a parish church (St. Mary-le-Sayoy)’ 
and three or four of the churches and placea 
for religious assemblies— namely, for tie 
French, the Dutch, for High Germans anq 
Lutherans, and, lastly, for the Protestant 
Dissenters. Here be, also, harbours for man 
refugees and poor people.” The chapel A 
the Hospital of St. John the Baptist, in 
the Savoy, was a Perpendicular chapel of 
a late order, and plain in its ornamentg. 
tion, with the exception of the Ceiling, 
which was richly carved in timber ang 
coloured. The chapel was built in 
1505, and the east end was afterwards orng. 
mented with tabernacle-work, in the form of 
a reredos, the greater part of which was 
subsequently cut away to make room for the 
monuments, It lately became a precinct or 
—_ church, and called (but improperly) 

t. Mary-le-Savoy. This most interesting 
building, as our readers are already aware 
was almost entirely destroyed by fire in its 
internal portions about twelve months ago, 
and only a comparatively short time after 
the congregation had subscribed to erect a 
magnificent altar window, containing the 
figure of St. John the Baptist. 

Tombs and memorial tablets to many emi- 
nent persons occupied the walls of the chapel, 
but these were entirely demolished. The 
work of restoration was commenced almost 
immediately, by command of her Majesty, 
and the result, which may be seen by reference 
to our Engraving, has been to re-instate the 
greater portion in its original style. The 
ceiling has been exquisitely restored with 
carved quatrefoils, their interior spaces em- 
blazoned with coats of arms and other devices, 
their intersections marked with carved bosses, 
and the whole constructed with innumerable 
mitre joints, the ground of bright blue on 
which they rest throwing their fine lines 
into beautiful relief. The window also has 
been restored, and consists of four principal 
figures, while beneath it a stone reredos has 
been erected elaborately carved in imita- 
tion of the ancient ornament before it 
was destroyed to make room for the monu- 
ments, of which none now occupy the walls, 
the latter being plain. The pavement of the 
altar and its approaching dais is formed of 
Minton’'s tiles of fine colour and elaborate 
patterns; and the great organ, which will 
rise from the ground almost to the roof (there 
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surface by aqueous deposition, or whether Fe ie vals as easy ithe m 
they have been thrown up from below by that the statutes and orders relat 
the action of fire, nothing can be more strik- : . 

ing or various than the shapes and colours 
they assume, The casing or wall of the reef 
is generally formed of slate of a lightish 
colour, while the quartz itself is sometimes 
white, yellow, brown, a pinkish white, black, 
or red. There have been many scientific 
suggestions offered as to the origin of these 
reefs, and also as to the manner in which 
the gold became imbedded in the mass of 
stone in which it is found. Many have 
been of a most valuable nature, among them 
thoce of Sir R. Murchison; but we think 
the most feasible of all, if we might venture 
an opinion, is, that the quartz has been cast up 
in a liquid state, through a mass of superin- 
cumbent slate and sandstone ; this opinion 
being still further strengthened by the fact 
that some of the rocks through which it was 
forced are ly dissolved, and possess a 
peculiar, dark, burnt appearance. 

The heat in which quartz veins seem to 
have had their origin apparently drove out 
the pyrites usually found in auriferons quartz, 
as it is almost free from these substances, 
Many other reefs show the most unmistak- 
able signs of fire. There is one great pecu- 
liarity in the quartz reefs of Australia—in 
their having no particular direction, bearing, 
or underlie, while in Cornwall the richest 
lodes of copper and tin run east and west. 
In Australia the underlie of the vein is no 
criterion as to its produce; neither is there 
any reason to expect that, because a reef is 
rich on the surface, it will be the same below, 
say at 100 ft. or 200 ft. On Bendigo Diggings 
the New Chum Reef was very rich on the 
surface, while below it ran right out, and the 
stone mould scarcely paid carting expenses ; 
while, as an opposite illustration, at Poverty 
Reef, Steiglitz Diggings, 400z. of gold were 
obtained from quartz got from a shaft 400 ft. 
in depth, while the upper veins would not 
even pay to crush. An ounce of gold toa 
ton of stone gives a very handsome return, 
The best stone in the Mariner's Reef, Mary- 
boro’, is found at 550 ft. to 570 ft. from the 
surface; while Johnsoa’s Reef, at Bendigo, 
yielded 111302. of pure gold from a ton of 
quartz got from the shaft when only 10 ft. 
deep, but this claim has never yielded any- 


thing like it since. i r 
People to whom digging is a new occupa- MMT MATT ATU \ 

tion are apt to be discouraged because often- i rm ) 

times they cannot see gold in the stone with - 


the naked eye. This is no proof of its absence, 

for we have seen stone in which the slightest 

— of gold was not visible yield 18 oz. to 
e ton. A. 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE SAVOY 
CHAPEL. 

Tux precinct of the Savoy is one of the 
most interesting of those historical localities 
dear to Londoners. It was anciently the seat 
of Peter, Earl of Savoy and Richmond, who 
came into England to visit his niece, Eleanor, 


=. a 


Queen to Henry III. It is not known whether = —S——_——= being no galleries), will be raised on a similar 
the house was built, or a ee for platform, 

him ; but after his death it became the pro- INTERIOR OF THE SAVOY CHAPEL, STRAND, AS RESTORED. The pews are finely carved, and the low 
perty of the Queen, who gave it to her second stone pulpit is placed on the right side of the 


son, Edmund, afterwards Earl of Lancaster; and from his time | and it remained so till the time of Charles II., though the ) chapel, the clergyman occupying one of the choir pews as a lectern 

the Savoy was reckoned part and parcel of the earldom and honour | master and other officers, by an abuse which grew into a| during the earlier portion of the service. 

of Lancaster, afterwards the duchy, _ : custom, appear to have had no regular inmates except themselves, The chapel will be lighted by gas star jets depending from the 
Henry VII. converted the palace into a hospital for the poor, | The poor were to apply, as it might happen; and what they ' ceiling. 
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The fy relief and a comfort to the whole kingdom, In February, 1435 he 


Now ready, 


for 1866, containing GEMS OF HORTICULTURE, from paintings 
by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC 
ART, by Leighton Brothers, with an interesting description of them by Mrs. 
Lankester ; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical Diagrams 
of remarkable Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes; ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF WILD FLOWERS as Headings to the Calendar ; and a quantity of useful 
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information. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, 
printed in colours by the same process as the Gems of Horticulture, and 


forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. 


THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the Office of 
the “ Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers and 


Newsagents, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
(In all cases te be paid in advance.) 


Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 
Three months, 4s, 4d. ; Six Months, 8s. 8d. ; Twelve Months, 17s. 4d. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to THOMAS Fox, Strand Branch. 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Copies. 


Office : 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1865, 
—_——_-—_— 
COMMERCIAL ANOMALIES. 

THERE are many very anomalous things in the business 
system of this country, Some of these have grown up 
naturally ; but for others it is difficult to account or to under- 
stand, We are made to buy one article, which we don’t 
want, in order to enable venders to supply us with another 
which we do require; the sale of two or more things are 
joined together, that a loss upon one may be compensated by 
profit upon another ; one class of goods is charged a price 
higher than it is worth in order that the dealer may recoup 
himself for losses on others which he sells at less than their 
value ; and one man follows two avocations, the losses sus- 
tained in one character being balanced by gains in the other. 
To put it figuratively, one horse is overloaded in order that 
another, perfectly able to bear its own burden, may go lightly. 
This, as we have said, is a very anomalous system of doing 
business, and stands greatly in need of reform, Let us point 
out a few instances of what we mean. 

Commercial travellers have now become an important 
portion of the migratory public, They are constantly 
scouring the country in pursuit of their business, and, as they 
must lodge by the way somewhere, their custom is of value 
to hotel-keepers, who appropriate rooms to their exclusive 
use, and have a special tariff of charges applicable only to 
them, It is, for instance, an understood thing that dinner in 
the “commercial room” shall not be charged more than 
two shillings ahead, But this sum does not pay the landlord 
for the dinner he provides, and so a system has grown up of 
charging each guest a pint of wine, whether he wants it and 
drinks or not, This, says mine host, is the only source of 
profit he has on the “commercials,” But, then, the non- 
wine-drinking traveller naturally objects to paying for what 
he does not want in order to compensate the landlord for loss 
upon the dinner, This we regard as simply an anomaly, 
oviginating, no doubt, in the anxiety of the shrewd men who 
usually frequent commercial roomsto guard themselves against 
the exactions of landlords. But thearrangement pleases no party, 
and will have to be changed. Diners must pay a fair price for 
their dinners, and wine-drinking must be left to the option of 
the guest, So far as the commercials are concerned, we dare 
say they are pretty well able to take care of themselves ; 
but their case is made an excuse for overcharging the general 
public, Non-commercial travellers who sojourn at inns do 
not get their dinners for two shillings a head; but they 
are expected to take wine “ for the good of the house” as well 
as genuine “commercial gents,” This is another anomaly, 
One horse is made to bear another’s burden : one class of 
customers must make good losses sustained by a totally 
different one. The commercial travellers are raising a cry 
against the system practised against them. We think non- 
commercials have much greater reason to complain. 

Again, grocers are in the habit, as they say, of selling sugar 
at a losing price, and, to compensate this, they charge an 
extra profit upon tea, This, too, is anomalous, Why should 
not sugar defray its own share of the costs and profits of 
trade? and why should tea be saddled with the deficiency? 
Some people do not drink tea, They prefer chocolate, or 
cocoa, or coffee ; but they want sugar to sweeten their beve- 
rages, Why should the tea-drinker have to make good the 
loss on the coffee-drinker’s sugar? This is neither just nor 
necessary, Each article a man sells should bear a fair pro- 
portion of the profits he desires to make in his trade, 

Once more, Publicans tell us that they make little or no 
profit on beer, but must look to pay themselves out of their 
wine and spirit trade, Anomalous againy-if true, The beer- 
drinker has no right to assuage his tMirst at the expense of 
the consumer of wines and spirits, 
worse feature in the matter than even this, Profits must be 
had, or business can’t go on; and we fear profits are often 
made by adulterating wines, spirits, beer, and all. That 
adulteration is largely practised we do know ; analytical re- 
ports have settled that point, 
been led into the habit of falsifying their goods to com- 
pensate themselves for this supposed system of selling certain 
articles at aloss? The beer is adulterated to make it pay: 


But there is, perhaps, al 


But may not traders have 


publican does a little mixing here, and a little there ; for- 

| getting, of course, that he has gone over each article in turn, 
and “ made his profit” upon each. We may trust him to pro- 
tect himself, and to guard spirits from the spoliations of beer. 
But who is to protect the public from the publican? We are 
at his mercy, whether our liquor be beer, wine, or spirits, 

Yet once again, Certain individuals ostensibly practise 
one calling, under cover of which they pursue another, Many 
tradesmen—such as tailors, bootmakers, outfitters, and 80 on— 
are money-lenders as well ; and the losses they sustain in the 
one capacity they make good in the other. But then all who 
purchase clothes from a fashionable tailor, or boots from a 
fashionable son of Crispin, are not borrowers of money, and 
ought not to be charged a percentage to make up for losses on 
bad bills, We don’t object to a man lending money at any 
rate of interest he can get : to deal in money is as legitimate 
an avocation as to vend jewellery, or tea, or cheese, or 
bread. But we do object to two totally differeat sorts 
of trade being mixed up together, because in that case one 
class of customers must suffer for others, This is an anomaly 
which should be rectified. And other very singular 
anomalies spring up out of the system, We have heard of a 
certain “wood merchant” in Dublin whose whole stock of 
timber consisted of one old oak stump, which was never 
removed from his yard, but which figured in every transaction 
in which he was engaged. Mr. Lever, in his “ Jack Hinton,” 
tells a similar story of a dashing Captain, who, as part of the 
proceeds of a “little bill,” became the possessor of certain 
barrels of red herrings, for which, of course, he had no possible 
use, and which at one time or other had been the property of 
half the young “bloods” of the Irish metropolis, These are 
anomalies which had their origin in other anomalies. We 
once had severe laws against usury ; and these laws, being 
themselves anomalous, gave rise to the anomaly of a man 
pretending to sell a log of wood or a barrel of herrings when, 
in reality, he was selling money. 

What is the use of preserving all these absurdities in 
commerce? Why can’t a man really follow the trade he 
pretends to follow? Why can’t an article be sold for what it 
really is? And why can’t every article of traffic bear its fair 
proportion of the vender’s profit? It would surely be better 
to carry on business in an open and above-board fashion 
than to have recourse to all these shams and pretences, All 
things—men included—should be known for what they are, 
Wherever there is a false appearance, there is roguery or the 
probability of it, Let us get rid of all these anomalies and 
shams in trade, and, we may depend upon it, the world will 
wag on more comfortably and harmoniously afterwards, 


fi wines are also adulterated to make the beer pay. 


DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

WE deeply regret to state that Viscount Palmerston died on 
Wednesday morning, at a quarter to eleven, at Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire. The noble Lord had only partially recovered from 
his recent attack of gout, when he caught a cold; but from this, 
too, he was believed to be rallying, when a relapse occurred, and he 
gradually sank. 

The Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury; the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P.; and Viscountess Jocelyn were staying with Lady 
Palmerston, at Brocket Hall, when the melancholy event occurred. 

Henry John Temple, known since the age of eighteen as Lord 
Viscount Palmerston, was born, in October, 1784, at the family 
seat of Broadlands, Hants. The peerage is Irish, and his father 
was the second Viscount. The third—the deceased Premier—was 
early sent to Harrow, where Dr. Drury was Head Master. He was 
among the young men, of all politics, who were attracted to 
Edinburgh at the opening of the century by the fame of Dugald 
Stewart; and he spent three years under him before going to 
Cambridge. He had just taken his degree at Cambridge, and come 
of age, when he was brought forward to represent the University, 
He lost his election to Lord Henry Petty, the late Lord Lansdowne. 
He took his seat in Parliament for Bletchingley at Christmas, 1806, 
when affairs were in such a state that no recess could be allowed. 
He ranged himself with the Ministerialists, and was understood to 
be on the eve of office; and he was made one of the Lords of 
the Admiraity in 1807, under the Portland Administration, In 
two years more he was Secretary at War; and in 1811 obtained his 
desire to represent his University. He was then only seven-and- 
twenty, For nineteen years after he filled the office of Secretary at 
War--that is, till the breaking up of the Wellington Cabinet, in 
1828, During the first two Adminstrations comprised within this 
a he was a Tory, as a matter of course, under Mr. Perceval and 

rd Liverpool ; but, holding the same office in all the three Ad- 
ministrations of 1827, his Toryism was clearly giving way. He had 
always been an advocate for Catholic emancipation, with Canning ; 
and he was becoming a free trader, with Huskisson. With the reat 
of the Canningites—Lord Dudley, Lord Melbourne, and Lord 
Glenelg—he went out when Huskisson resigned. 

When he supported Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill, in 1831, 
Cambridge rejected him, as Oxford had dismissed Peel. He had sat 
for Cambridge two-and-twenty years, and no doubt felt the mortifi- 
cation of his loss. In 1831 he was returned for Bletchingley. From 
1832 to 1834 he represented South Hants, and since 1835 he has 
been regularly returned to Parliament by the electors of Tiverton. 
In 1830 Lord Palmerston became Foreign Secretary, the capacity in 
which he wiil be remembered best at home and wholly abroad. He 
held the office for eleven years, with the exception of the five months 
of the Peel Ministry in 1834-5, From 184i to 1846 he was out of 


Liberals presented Lady Palmerston with his portrait, and a 
great banquet at the Reform Club celebrated his victory, 
A little later, however, many of the politicians referred to 
experienced a bitter disappointment. In 1851 he hastened to 
express to Lonis Napoleon bis approbation of the coup-d’Gtat, and 


/ such a forfeiture of general expectation precipitated his retirement 
sfrom the Foreian Office 
. Beivg appointed Howe Secretary in the Aberdeen Ministry m 1852 


He resigned the seala in February, 1851. 


his prompt aud effecuve action im every part of his charge was a 


was called upon to form the Ministry by which the Russian Wy 
was brought to a close. In 1857 he dispatched an army = _ War 
the mutiny in India, and at the same time set on fovt tire sees 
military operations in China which led to the important tre, of 
ratified in 1860, His Government was overthrown in Feb 
1858, for introducing the “Conspiracy to Murder” Bill, het 
after Orsini’s attempt on the life of the Emperor. In June of 1}; 
succeeding year he again formed a Ministry, which has remained . 
power ever since, In 1861 he was appointed Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. In 1862 he wos 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, and in 1863 he was chosen Musics 
of the Trinity House. . t 

The deceased Viscount married, Dec, 16, 1839, the Dow. aie 
Countess Cowper, daughter of the first Viscount Melbourne: bn. 
the union being without issue, the title expires with him, His jon. 
life of perpetual activity was enjoyed with a relish which is iteelt 
always a source of popularity and a propitiation of human affec. 
tion, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and the Royal family will, it is understoog 
return to Windsor Castle from Scotland on or about the ist of November’ 
The death of Lord Palmerston, however, may perhaps alter this arrange. 
ment. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES are on a visit to the Duke of 
Roxburghe at Floors Castle, near Kelso. 

THE CROWN PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA are expected to leayo 
Berlin for England in a few days. They are to pay a visit of some three 
weeks’ duration to our Royal family. 

THE MARQUIS OF BATH has repudiated all connection with or interest in 
the Confederate Loan. 

THE Ricur Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, retiring Rector of Edinburgh 
University, will deliver his valedictory address on the 3rd of November, 

THE NAME OF THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL has been struck 
off the register of voters for Middlesex. 

Count F. LAGRANGE has settled £400 a year for life on Henry Grimshaw. 
the successful rider of Gladiateur. ‘ 

MDLLE. PATTI is engaged for ten representations at Homburg, during the 
season of 1866, at 5000f, a night. 

PRESIDENT GEFFRARD OF HAYTI has peeing Fagen iy from the United 
States the gun-boat Galatea, which he will add to his little navy. 

MR. GEORGE HUDSON, once so well known as the “ Raiiway King,” was 
last week liberated from York Castle, where he had been detained since the 
general election. 

THE EARL OF STAMFORD having definitivel 
the turf, his entire stud, with the exception of 
be disposed of, 

THE CATTLE DISEASE is reported to have broken out in Portugal. 

TWENTY-FIVE PLANTERS are said to be under arrest at Vicksburg, all 
charged with either maltreating or killing their former slaves, 

NEARLY 500 post-offices have been reopened in the Southern States since 
May last. 

VINES IN BELGIUM bave this year yielded a second crop, and cherry, pear, 
peach, and apricot trees are in blossom. 

Mn. MONTAGU CHAMBERS, who was defeated at the recent election for 
Bedford, had a testimonial presented to him, on Tuesday, by the Liberal 
electors of that place. 

Lorp Lyons, the new English Ambassador to the Porte, arrived at 
Constantinople last week ; and his predecessor, Sir Henry Bulwer, was about 
to leave. 

Sin HARRY PARKES has entered upon his diplomatic duties in Japan, 
An official residence was granted to him at Jeddo after some opposition. 

A BANFFSHIRE GAMEKEEPER recently shot, with one barrel of his gun, 
five grouse out of a large covey, and subsequently, with both barrels, brought 
down twelve from another. 

ANOTHER GREAT FIRE has occurred in Constantinople, which destroyed 
or seriously damaged nearly a thousand houses and shops. 

PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON, of University College, London, has been 
appointed to the chair of rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of the late Professor Aytoun. 

MR. JUSTICE CROMPTON, whe has been seriously ill, is now better. As 
Term approaches, there are rumours that several of the learned Judges will 
shortly resign, but at present nothing is known in the “ legal circles” of the 
resignations, 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been set on foot for the erection of a memorial to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his native town of Plymton, Devon. The contem- 
plated form of the memorial is a stained-glass window in the church. 

A FINE SOLAR SPOT is at present distinctly visible with the naked 
eye, properly defended by a piece of coloured glass. A delicate train of small 
spots, visible with a small telescope, follows the large one. 

Miss TRAVERS, the heroine of the actions against Sir William and Lady 
Wilde, is appealing to the Bankruptcy Court to be relieved from the costs of 
her second trial. 

A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN MISSOURI was 60 tall that, when he first 
appeared on parade, the colonel ordered him to “ get off that stump.” He was 
74 ft, high, and went through the war withort a scratch. 

MpME, CELESTE is still at the Broadway, New York, and, as the Woman 
in Red and the French Spy, is nightly applauded. The Keans are having a 
triumph in Boston, where they are playing a four weeks’ engagement. 

THE WIFE OF A WORKMAN AT BRST, having been abused by her 
husband, took three of her children by a former marriage to a pond, flung 
them in, and then followed them ; they were all drowned. 

Tux INFERIOR ROMAN CLERGY, who are paid for saying masses for the 
dead, are about to refuse continuing their task unless they receive a more 
liberal rate of payment, or, in other words, think of having recourse to the 
vulgar expedient of a strike, 

TEN THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for such vacancies as may occur in the 
2700 places in the Treasury Department at Washington have already been 
received and filed away carefully for future reference. As no office-holders 
resign, and few die, there is very little chance for the army of aspirants. 

A FARMER, residing near Londonderry, recently aroused his neighbours 
in the night to defend their farms from an attack of Fenians, rushed out 

with them, discharged his | pare at the advancing mass, and discovered too 
late that he had shot one of his best cows, which had escaped from the field 
and returned with some companions to the homestead. 


determined to retire from 
ie brood mares, will shortly 


SOME TIME AGO the shopkeepers of Warsaw were ordered to hang out 
signboards in the Russian language in addition to the Polish ones, which 
they might retain if they chose. —— have now been informed by a decree 
of the General in command of the police that the many orthographical mis- 
takes occurring im the epitome of their trades in Russ must be amended, or 
they wili be liable to be fined. 


ANOTHER ECCENTRIC SHIP is about to be built. ‘The invention consists 
in supporting a car or vessel above the water level on/axles or shafts passing 
through rotary hollow drums or cylinders, which are made to revolve on 
their axles by steam or other motive power. This car or vessel, constructed 
to carry passengers and freight, is supported by the buoyancy of the drums, 
and kept suspended above the water level. 


A MEETING of masters and men engaged in the Staffordshire iron trade 
was held on Saturday, when seventeen men deputed from the different works 
of the district visited the Wolverhampton masters and held a conference 
which lasted three hours, Masters and men, at the close of the conference, 
pledged themselves to give their best consideration to some plan whereby 
strikes and lock-outs should in future be avoided. 


THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS of the city of London are considering 
the propriety of abolishing slaughter-houses in the City. Dr. Letheby 
reports that, under the most advantageous circumstances, the slaughter- 
houses must be a nuisance, and therefore he recommends their removal. At 
the meeting of the commissioners on Tuesday the matter was under Coll- 
sideration, and, after some discussion, a report on the subject was referred 
back to the committee from which it emanated. 


TuE CABINET.—Under the present painful circumstances it will at once 
become necessary for the Queen to appoint a successor to the late lamented 
Viscount Palmerston. We need hardly point out that Lord Russell, having 
been already Prime Minister, will be sent for by her Majesty. If the noble 
Earl accepts the premiership, it is probable that the Earl of Clarendon will 
be intrusted with the duties of the Foreign Office, which he formerly dis- 
charged under the Administration of Lord Aberdeen. In the case of Lord 
Ruseell electing to retain the Foreign Office, the premiership might be in- 
trusted to Lord Granville or Lord Clarendon. But we think that, in all 
probability, Lord Russell will accept the all-important post now vacant. in 
any case, Mr. Gladstone succeeds to the leadership of the House of Commons. 
Morning Post of Thursday. 

METROPOLITAN TOLLS.—From Wednesday all the turnpike-gates and 
toll-bars within the metropolitan district are abolished. The event was 
signalised on Tuesday night, at the ghostly hour of twelve o'clock, by # ort 
of cabman’s demonstration, The public have as much renson to congravu- 
late themselves as “the cabbies ;" and in after years the ouly matter of 
surprise will be that these ovstructions to the public tralfic were allowed to 
exist o long. 


od. 2h, 1865 
Co = 
=——THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 
yu, with whom Lord Palmerston has so often bravely 
‘auring the last two years, has seized his victim at last, 
ene him away behind the dark curtaio. This event, though, 
and orne body; and to his immediate friends it is nothing 


jse no 2 PY a 
: or dden as it appears to the public, The fact is that, though 
a record, Which was supposed to receive its information from a 
t 


- n of the Premier, asserted that his Lordship had quite 
30 on his attack of the gout, he had never perfectly 
eh I was informed a fortnight ago, by a member of Par- 
ee who was on terms of intimacy with the noble Lord, that, 
1 | probability, he would never enter, and certainly not lead, the 
4 sc egal: I did not give your readers this intelligence because 
k = not told me to be ublished ; and, moreover, I knew, and 
itm long known, that his Lordship and his family never liked to 
baw the papers reference to his failing health, Lord Palmerston, 
see t the political influence which he has exercised and his 


- oe was one of the most remarkable statesmen we or any 
ie nation has ever had. He has long been the father of the 


He came first into Parliament in 1807, but he was returned 

06 h he did not take hisseat. And, as this is an incident 
in 106, thoug’ redbt T will ; 
otieed by none of his biographers, will tell you how it happened, 
pa hip was a candidate for Horsham. The candidates and 
His Lordship . 
be numbers polled were L. P. Jones, 44; F. G. Wilder, 44; Lord 
: Lord Palmerston, 29, On the poll, then, Lord 

Palnerston was defeated ; but, as Palmerston and Fitzharris declared 

that the votes given to their opponents were illegal votes, the bailiffs 

determined to make a double return. A Committee of the House 
of Commons, however, declared that the two first-named 
ventiemen were duly elected. In the same year his Lord- 
snip was an unsuccessful candidate for the University of 
Cambridge, and again in 1807; and in that year he first 
entered the house as member for Ne rt in the Isle of Wight, 
which was then a mere rotten borough. Lord Palmerston has, then, 
been in Parliament fift; et years. This is one remarkable fact 
in his history ; asecond is that he has been a Minister of the Crown, 
as I reckon, about forty-six years ; a third is that he was the oldest 

Prime Minister that we have ever had; and, lastly, he has led the 

House of Commons throughout the longest Parliament that we have 

had since the Reform Bill was passed. 

It is too early to speculate about the changes which will result from 
the death of the Premier. My opinion is that they they will not be 
so important as some of the gossips seem to think. It is fortunate 
for the Government that Lord Palmerston lived till after the general 
election, for there can be no doubt that his name was a tower of 
strength to them in that contest, 

The Observer announces that Parliament will not meet until the 
third week in January, About three weeks ago I said, “ My own 
opinion is that the Government at present means to summon Par- 
liament in the third week in January.” I, though, had my signs 
and the opinions of those most likely to know whence to draw my 
conclusions. The Observer, I suspect, speaks with authority. There 
will be an immense deal of hard Committee-work to be done next 
session. At least 500 private bills will have to be considered, and 
some of the railway bills will be very heavy. Moreover, in addition 
to Committees on private bills, there will be, I am told, more than 
an average number of election petitions referred to Committees. 
Mr. Ferrand’s seat for Devonport is to be assailed, He 
defeated Mr. Brassey by 1290 to 1279. This majority is small, 
and his opponent 18 enormously rich, Mr. Ferrand, therefore, 
I think, is by no means safe. It is, though, uolikely that Mr. Brassey 
will secure the seat by award of the Committee. 1 do not know that 
he asks for it; probably he only seeks to get the election annulled, 
But, however this may be, the cost will be great to Mr. Ferrand, 
unless the Conservative party come to his help, which it certainly 
ought to do, considering what a redoubtable champion it has had in 
thehon. gentleman. In 1859 he contested Devonport, unsuccessfully, 
three times. In 1863 he fought Sir Frederick Grey, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and won ; and again, as we have seen, he gained a victory 
in 1865, and now a costly battle in Committee is before him, If 
there be a balance in the Carlton treasury, or if not, Mr, Ferrand 
certainly ought to have assistance from the Conservative party. 

So, gentlemen of the House of Commons, you may make up your 
minds that you will have no easy time of it. Every man of you, 
except such as may obtain exemption on account of age or office, 
will be pressed to serve in Committee ; and fortunate will the man 
be who gets an easy group. The House of Commons has been 
called the finest club in Baglaad: but if the new members enter the 
house under the illusion that it isa mere lounging club, at which 
they may gossip or read in the library and go and come as they 
please, they will soon have this illusion dispelled. This first Session 
many of them will probably discoverthat they have hard work as well 
ashonour, Many of the members like it, though. There is 4 stor 
told of a member well known for his fondness for Committee wor 
that he expressed his regret when he heard, after a severe fight 
which had lasted some weeks, that the opposition to the bill was 
withdrawn, “because the business was getting so interesting.” 

Complaints have been made of late years that the Estimates have 
not been laid upon the table early enough, ‘The Jate Sir Henry 
Willoughby never failed to utter a growl or two on the subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government have determined, if possible, to remove 
the cause of complaint ; and to this end have sent a circular round 
to all the departments urging the chiefs thereof to get the Estimates 
ready earlier than usual, 

It is too goon yet to surmise what taxes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will lift off the shoulders of her Majesty’s lieges, if he 
should have a surplus, as I suppose he will; but a little bird has 
piped in my ear that he feels strongly disposed to take off, or at 
least reduce, the duty on omnibuses, The London General 
Omnibus Company, it is said, pays £50,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment, It is a heavy sum, and perhaps but for this burden the 
company would be able to furnish the public with more commodious 
and cleaner conveyances. If this be so, by all means, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, abolish the tax on our London 
omnibuses, for, save those handsome three-horee carriages, which 
we owe to a Manchester man, who imported them into the 
metropolis in the Jast exhibition year, they all sadly need im- 
provement, 

A petition is to be presented by certain electors of Woodstock 
to the House of Commons, calling the attention of the Honourable 
House to the unconstitutional interference of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough at the late election; and I suppose that the said 
petition will pray the House to take action in the matter. But how 
is this to be done? And, if action be taken, what will be the 
result? If the petition be simply presented, the House will order 
“that it do lie upon the table ;” whereupon the clerk will thrust it 
into a bag, which tag will be carried to the Journal Office, and the 
House and the public will hear no more of it. It is competent, 
though, for any member to move that the petition be printed in the 
votes, and to raise a discussion thereon; and if this be done, 
and the petition be printed accordingly, and no further 
steps be taken, the only result will be that members may read the 
petition at leisure. But some member may move that the House 
do appoint a Select Committee, and a Committee may be appointed, 
and may report that the Duke did interfere unconstitutionally at 
the said election, and, by so doing, was guilty of violating a reso- 
lution of the House, which declares that it is “a high infringement 
of the liberties and privileges of the Commons of the United King- 
dom for any Lord in Parliament, or other Peer or Prelate, to con- 
cern himself in the election of members to serve for the Commons 
Parliament.” And, if the Committee should thus report, what 
Will happen then ? Well, I have looked into the books and cannot 
‘nd that any steps can be taken further than receiving the 
Teport and reeording the reception of it in the journals of the 
House, The Commons have clearly no power to punish those who 
are guilty of this high infringement; and, as to the Upper House, 
wy Lords have never recognised the aforesaid resolution. ‘There 13, 
however, still auother process. ‘The electors of Woodstock may 
Tedtion against the return, and plead before Committee that, ia 
consequence of the interference of the noble Duke, the election 


] ought to be 
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det declared void. The process, however, would cost a 
deal of money; and I suspect that the petitioners would find 
it very difficult to prove their case. In short, I fear that 


; the aggrieved electors will find that there is no redress of 


their grievance to be obtained. The resolution of the House 
of Commons looks very formidable; but, when it comes to 
be examined, it is found to be like an old 
cannon, dangerous only to those who attempt to fire it, at why 
should these Woodstock people fill the air with their shriekings ? 
Has not the Duke of Marlborough always returned whomsoever it 
pleased him to return ? Why fret and fume and gnaw your chaina, 
gentlemen ? 
release you. 

On Monday last a railway was opened from Weymouth to Port- 
land, thus connecting this curious outlying isle or peninsula with the 
metropolis, Itissomewhat surprising that theimportanceof this event 
has been entirely overlooked by our journals, This appears the more 
Strange in the face of the singular fact that, out of doors or in doors, 
the Londoner can scarcely turn his head without beholding something 
from Portland, in the form of window-sills, copings, hearth-flags, 
door-steps, or pavement, The coast of Portland swarms with fish— 
much of it of kinds nearly unknown on London tables, but none 
the less esculent and delicious. Perhaps the new line of rail and the 
traffic which it must induce may tend to the social amelioration of 
Portland ; and there is certainly occasion for such a result. Moreover, 
Portland hasa breakwater, which is one of the wonders of the world, 
ina vast bay which only requires a decent pier or two to render it a busy 
harbour, and to dg myriads of heavily-laden vessels the dangers 
and delay of sailing around the southern coast, past the difficult 
navigation of the waters off Beechey Head and the North Foreland, 
into the port of London. But I am exceeding the limits of ip, 
and must conclude by commending this most important subject to 
more serious pens, and by predicting confidently that the opening 
of these few miles of railway along Chesil Beach will prove the 
commencement, of greater changes than have been wrought by any 
line of like length throughout all Britain. 

There is a row among the publishers over “ Artemus Ward.” Mr. 
J.C, Hotten, who is the London publisher of Ward's “ Travels 
among the Mormons,” &c, made an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain Mr. S. 0. Beeton from pub- 
lishing the American author's previous volume, “ Artemus Ward : 


His Book.” This application has been refused, and now Mr. Beeton | 


has commenced proceedings to recover damages for the injury he 


has sustained from certain trade notices and advertisements | 


issued by Mr. Hotten, So there is a very pretty quarrel. 


For my part, I don’t think the books in question worth the row that | 


is being made about them. By-the-by, [ notice that Mr. Beeton is 
guilty of a rather disingenuous act in connection with this matter. 
In a circular he has issued to the trade he quotes a notice of these 
American books which appeared in the last Number of the ILLus- 
TRATED TIMEs, but omits a clause in one sentence in which you 
meution the author of the * Biglow Papers” before Artemus Ward. 


This omission makes you rank Ward immediat:ly after Haliburton | 


in point of merit, whereas you actually gave that place to Biglow. 
This is scarcely fair. 
those of Biglow, and be inclined to give him the pus accordingly ; 
but he has no right to garble a critic's remarks. 

The evenings s:e drawing in, and it behoves all careful folk to 
warn their servants, to bid them have a suspicion of s'ray knocks, 
and to look after the umbrellas in the stand and the great-coats 
hung up in the hall, when they are “ answering the door.” ‘I'ue 
dodges of young men of ‘clean but poor ” appearance are of intinite 
variety ; and the family of “ Mr. Job Trotter ”—the Mr. Job Trotter 
who immortalised himself by not only “doing” Mr. Pickwick but 


by absolutely getting over the astute Samuel Weller—is numerous, | 


though not respectable. The other day a young man of the weli- 
brushed but shabby sort, napless but honest—oh ! so honest !—was 


ushered into the study of a friend of mine (I should tell you that | 


my friend's house is close to a chapel of ease). “What may your 
business be?” asked my friend, “Sir,” said the young man, 
who was threadbare but honest—oh! to honest!—‘“the other 
day I was at Wandsworth—ahem! yes, Sir—and, as I was 
passing by such a place I heard three men, who appeared to be navi- 
gators. and they were talking, Sir, about the chapel next door, and 
one of them said, ‘It must be seen to, as { know the plate is 
valuable, and we can get in by a window, Yes, Sir, and more con- 
versation of the same sort went on, so that I could see that they 
meant to rob the chapel; so I thought I'd let you know, Sir, living 
next door, as you do; yes, Sir.’ My friend said, ‘ Very proper ; 
but you ought to make this known to the Reverend Mr. Such-a-one, 
the Incumbent : he lives at Camberwell.” ‘I would go to him, Sir, 
at once,” said the young man who was poor bat honest; “but— 
ahem !—I have not the means of paying the railway fare,” kc. My 
friend gave the good young man eighteenpence for his fare, and, 
three days after heard of him at a police court. The good young 
man was always “warning” people, and, in the language of the 
heap serials, “ the myrmidons of the law hai tracked him.” 

It must be a terrible thing to be a celebrity, and I putit to that 
numerous body of persons who are never likeiy to be celebrated 
for anything, how grateful they onght to be for the annoyances 
they escape. Not that [ am about to say anything about the 
penaliies of greatness, but only want to give you an anecdote, 
which, if true, is strange, and if not true. isfunny. A very raw 
Yorkshireman lately came to town to see General Tom Thumb, his 
wife, family, &c. He arrived late on the night of the very day 


that General T. T., his wife, family, &c., had held their last levée. | 


The Yorkshireman was in despair. He had travelled all the way 
from Roseberry Topping to see General ‘Tom Thumb, and 
he could not endure his disappointment. 
letter of introduction to the editor of ) 
paper. He delivered the letter, and prayed the editor, who, of 
course, as an editor was all-powerful, to get him a private 
interview with the General. The editor, anxious to get rid of the 
young man, pacified him by telling him that he would use his best 
endeavours. The editor left his house, and on his way to his offive 
met Mr. Paul Bedford, to whom he related the Yorkshireman’s 
embarrassment. Paul took the editor by the button-hole, 
and said, “Dear boy—dear boy, bring him to see me. / ‘ll be 
General Tom Thumb!” The editor saw the joke, and sent the 
Yorkshireman to Mr. Paul Bedford’s house. “Is General Tom 
Thumb at home?” asked the Yorkshireman. “ Yes, Sir,” said the 
servant, who immediately ushered him into the portly presence. 
The Yorkshireman looked on Mr. Paul Bedford, and Mr. Paul 
Bedford returned his gaze. “I beg your pardon !” said the country- 
man ; “ there is some mistake. I wished to see General Tom Thumb 
«J am General Tom Thumb!” said Paul, blandly. “You?” cried the 
astonished Yorkshireman. “Me! Sit down—sit down, dear boy ; and 
take a glass of wine.” “It is a swindle—a robvery—a do—an im- 
position!” roared the countryman. ‘What is/” asked Paul, 
innocently. “ You are!” cried the Yorkshireman. ‘“ The bills say 
you are only two feet something high—that you only weigh seven- 
teen pounds.” “No more I do,” said Paul, “in public ; but Tam in 
private here, at home, and taking my ease!” “ And—and your wife 
and baby?” stammered Roseberry Topping. ‘Just now they are 
out,” was the reply, “ and, therefore, of the size and weight described 
in the programmes. No one knows what we public characters go 
through in our anxiety to gratify our audiences. You see, during 
our levées, we suffer so much from compression that we are obligea 
to resort to these means to restore the natural balance.” 


THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The Sr. James's opened, on Saturday last, with the farce of 
“Love's Labyrinth;” a new drama, called “ Oaught in the Toils ; 
and Mr. Morion’s farce of “A Thumping Legacy.” “Caught in 
the Toils” is an adaptation, by Mr. John Brougham, of Mies 
Braddon’s popular novel of “Oaly a Clod.” The story is so well 
known that it need not be repeated; but, even if it were essential 
that the plot of the drama should be described, I think it would be 
found a difficule task. If the new adaptation be noc a bappy one— 
and it is not—the acting is capital, Place auc dames! Miss 


honeycombed | 


Better bear them patiently till a Reform Bill shall | 


Mr. Beeton may prefer Ward's writings to | 


Luckily, he had a | 
a London news- | 
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Herbert plays Julia Desmond with what I will be bold to 
call a four-and -twenty- Lady -Audley power, with all the 
fascination of the boa and the spring of the cobra. 
She is as polished and deadly as an_ oiled rifle-bullet 

and the sooner some author or translator (“It is the same thing,” 
as Mr. Pecksniff remarked of the one-eyed calendar and the 
almanack) finds a part really worthy of her great abilities the 
better. But I must reluctantly leave Miss Herbert, on whose 
acting I should like to write a large volume, and speak of the 
rest of the dramatis persone, Place aux dames again, Miss 
Wentworth is graceful and tender as the deserted Susan; Miss 
Collinson is a very gorgeous heiress; and, as the gushing daughter 
of the market-gardener millionaire, Miss Bufton is very jolly; Mrs. 
Frank Matthews plays a ballet-girl ! good-hearted, and out of an 
engagement—need more be eaid? Mr. Frank Matthews, as the 
enriched gardener, exploits the geniality which has aver 
made him so welcome to his audience ; and Mr. Walter Lacy, who 
plays what has been intended for the hero of the piece, acta 
agreeably, although with more action and demonstration than is 
necessary in a piece where the characters are clad in coat and 
trousers, Mr, Belton and Mr, Charles play two rascally, heartless 
brothers—-the most amusing personages in the play—very well 
indeed ; and the scenery is tastefully arranged, with a presence of 
furniture and an absence of the lime-light highly creditable in these 
days of Indian English landscapes, emerald-green moonlights, and 
transparent topaz twilights. 

At the PRINCE oF WALEs's THEATRE (which is the prettiest and 
snuggest theatre in all London) a new and “re farce was pro- 
duced on Monday. Mr, John Bifties, a retired and “ model” English- 
man, in the fulness of his heart and hospitality places a placard in 
his dining-room window, inviting “ /es étrangers on tout le monde,” as 
he calls them, to dinner and lodging “gratuitissement.” His wife 
(Miss Larkins) and daughter (Miss Weston), not altoget 
approving of their establishment being turned into a iging- 
house, object, and call to their aid Fred Hallibut (Mr. Sidney 
Bancroft), Miss Biffles’s lover, who gets a number of his 
friends to personate Turks, Greeks, Chinese, &c., &c., whilst 
Mr. Hallibut himself appears as the Chevalier de Brouillard, and, 
after managing to borrow £100, decamps with the spoons and other 
valuables, This, together with the violent conduct of the supposed 
foreigners, who quarrel and want to fight, both among themselves 
and with Biffles, so thoroughly disenchants the latter that, when 
Hallibut discloses the plot, he is glad enough to remove his invita- 
tion from the window. There are some funny situations in the 
piece, which, b ag is called ‘ Dinner for Nothing,” and is 
the work of . ©. S. Cheltnam, Mr. Clarke, upon whose 
shoulders the whole piece rested, was extremely good, and his 
make-up admirable, Whatever part may be intruated to this 
excellent actor is sure to be well and efficiently carried out. Miss 
Larkins as Mrs. Bifties, and Miss Weston as the daughter, were also 
good. Mr, Sidney Bancroft made a capital Frenchman, and 
Mr. Montgomery a characteristic German. Mr. Tindale, as a 
Japavese, deserves a word of praise ; and so does Mr. Hare, who, as 
a jealous and bloodthirsty Italian, was extremely funny. 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley is about to fulfil a series of provincial 
engagements, after which he returns to the Egyptian Hall, 

Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul's Musical, Comic, and Fanciful Enter- 
taiument is now given nightly, with great success at the Ecyprian 
Hatt, in the same room in which Mr, Sketchley gave “ Paris Por- 
trayed” and “ Mrs, Brown.” The salle is in the same state as regards 
the “unditorium ” as when that gentleman leftit. The platform has 
been very tastefully and elegantly decorated with lace, flowers, and 
ferns. A lady presides at the piano, whose touch alone is sufficient 
evidence of her musical accomplishments, We were much obliged 
to her tor playing, during waat we suppore must be called the 
entractes, selections from the various operas—ior they are operas—of 
Offenbach. “ Le Financier et le Savetier,” * Croque-fer,” “LOrphée,” 
“Les Circassiennes,” and “La Belle Héléne” The programme 
of the entertainment consists of a scene between Miss Laura 
Dashaway and Mr, Willie Spoonleigh, of the Unprotected Female, 
of Major Jonathan Bang; Mrs. Howard Paul's tragic lyric of “The 
Dream of the Reveller ;” her versatile husband's representation of 
“Old Roger Whitelock ;"” Jemimer Lobb, a maid-of-all-work with a 
bad cold and an unfortunate attachment. Mr. Rattleton Cheek, a 
specalator, inventor, patentee, and ladies’ man; Miss Aurelia 
Gushington, a young Jady fond of moonlight and Byron, whose 
maidenly susceptibilities have been aroused by a foreign Count, who 
turns out to be a victim to kleptomania and the police; * Poor 
Staley Mildew,” a dilapidated weakling ; and the living photograph 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, As the majority of these impersonations have 
been already accepted by the public, they need no comment. 
The songs are numerous—“ Bright Chanticleer,” ‘The Plaint cf 
Miss Singleheart,” “Over the Snow,” ‘‘ When George the Third was 
King,” ‘ When I lived out in Clapham-road,” “ The Moderna Ladies- 
Man,” ‘The Foreign Count,” and “ Bother the Flies!” The excel- 
lence of Mr. and Mrs, Howard Paul's entertainment is, as we have 
already said, so completely established in the favour of the public, 
that it needs no detailed description, Weshould, however, fail in our 
daty, did we not point out the marvellous ability, dramatic and 
vocal, exhibited by Mrs, Paul in the song of ‘The Dream of the 
Reveller.” It is a creation of the very highest art, and the fixed 
silence of the audience until the song is concluded, when they make 
up for their quietude by enthusiastic applause, is sufficient proof 
of the power of the artist over her hearers, Mrs. Paul has @ rare 
and extraordinary genius, and the tone of tragedy, after the 
assumption of the commonplace vulgarities of a servant-wench, 
startled the spectators as much as a lime-lighted sensation-scene, 
with effects registered and patented, at a theatre. The “ Dream of 
the Reveller” is a most remarkable rendering of a somewhat 
commonplace song, and will be one of “ the things to see and hear ” 
for Londoners and country cousins for many nights to come, 


BuriLEHEM HospiTaAL,—Among the charities of which the Charity Com- 
missiouers have recently obtained a special account is this great hospital, 
which stretches across so large a span in what were once St. George’s-fields, 
bat now @ part of busy London, Bethlem comprises a foundation applicable 
to the general purposes of the hospital, and, in fact, devoted to the treatment 
of patients deemed curable, and a foundation for the maintenance of incur- 
ubie lunatics, The department for criminal lunatics, maintained by the 
Government, is no longer required, a State asylum at Broadmoor baving been 
provided, The estates and other endowments of Bethlem produce a gross 
income of £18,000 or £20,000 a year, a third of which comes from estates in 
Lincolnshire, given, in 1729, by E. Barkham for the maintenance of incurable 
lunatics, Mr. F. O. Martin, who has made the inquiry into the affairs of 
Bethlem, submits that, as incurable lunatics are now provided for by county 
asylums, the Lincolnshire estates should be transferred to the general fund. 
He has to state that there have been times, and not very remote, when the 
management of Bethlem has not been altogether creditable to the aldermen, 
common councilmen, and nomination governors bearing rule over it. The 
tavern bills he pronounces “ not justifiable.” In the period from 1817 to 1836 
the Lincolnshire rental yielded £105,673, and only £32,110 found its way to 
the coffers of the hospital ; but the expenses of the seabanks and of the estate 
in general have now very greatly diminished. The “arrangement” made 
on the discovery of the embezzlement practised by the former receiver, 
Mr. Hudson, has a very ugly look. Mr. Hudson was also protho- 
notary of the Court of Common Pleas, and when he absconded the 
Treasury seem tohave made some demur to the payment of his pension under 
the Act of Parliament. Buta receipt was produced, signed by the treasurer 
of the hospital, for £3000, agreed to be received in discharge of all demands, 
and the pension of £2000 a year was then ordered to be paid to Mr. Hudson. 
Mr. Martin is able, however, to report that no one can fail to be struck with 
the great improvements which have been made in the management of the 
hospital. It is now, he says, under the ordinary jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and regularly inspected by them, In 1841 only 23°60 
per cent of the patients attended chapel on Sunday, and there was a weekly 
average of 2°64 per cent under restraint ; in 1862 55 per cent attended chapel, 
and restraint had been for several years unknown. Of the 115 curable 
patients in the hospital in 1862, only eight were unemployed ; and of the 
sixty-one incurables, twenty-four. The cost per head of the patients appears 
to have increased, but the increase may be well accounted for by the rise in 
the price of provisions and other articles, and the more liberal arrangements 
for the comfort of the patients, The cost of maintenance, furniture, and 
clothing was rather over £36 per headin 1862. For admission to the hospital 
preference is given to patients of the educated classes, to secure accommo- 


| dation for whom no patien’ is received who is a proper object for admission 
| invo a county lunatic asylum, 
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for 1866, containing GEMS OF HORTICULTURE, from paintings 
by Charles Whitley, PRINTED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF THE CHROMATIC 
ART, by Leighton Brothers, with an interesting description of them by Mrs. F 
Lankester ; TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; Astronomical Diagrams 
of remarkable Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes ; ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF WILD FLOWERS as Headings to the Calendar ; and a quantity of useful 
information. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, 
printed in colours by the same process as the Gems of Horticulture, and @ 
forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. Y 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is published at the Office of fj 


at his mercy, whether our liquor be beer, wine, or spirits, 
Yet once again, 


Newsagents, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
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Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 

Three months, 4s, 4d. ; Six Months, 8s. 84. ; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d. 
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COMMERCIAL ANOMALIES. 

THERE are many very anomalous things in the business 
system of this country. Some of these have grown up 
naturally ; but for others it is difficult to account or to under- 
stand, We are made to buy one article, which we don’t 
want, in order to enable venders to supply us with another 
which we do require; the sale of two or more things are 
joined together, that a loss upon one may be compensated by 
profit upon another ; one class of goods is charged a price 
higher than it is worth in order that the dealer may recoup 
himself for losses on others which he sells at less than their 
value ; and one man follows two avocations, the losses sus- 
tained in one character being balanced by gains in the other. 
To put it figuratively, one horse is overloaded in order that 
another, perfectly able to bear its own burden, may go lightly. 
This, as we have said, is a very anomalous system of doing 
business, and stands greatly in need of reform, Let us point 
out a few instances of what we mean. 

Commercial travellers have now become an important 
portion of the migratory public, They are constantly 
scouring the country in pursuit of their business, and, as they 
must lodge by the way somewhere, their custom is of value 
to hotel-keepers, who appropriate rooms to their exclusive 
use, and have a special tariff of charges applicable only to 
them, It is, for instance, an understood thing that dinner in 
the “commercial room” shall not be charged more than 
two shillings ahead, But this sum does not pay the landlord 
for the dinner he provides, and so a system has grown up of 
charging each guest a pint of wine, whether he wants it and 
drinks or not, This, says mine host, is the only source of 
profit he has on the “commercials,” But, then, the non- 
wine-drinking traveller naturally objects to paying for what 
he does not want in order to compensate the landlord for loss 
upon the dinner, This we regard as simply an anomaly, 
oviginating, no doubt, in the anxiety of the shrewd men who 
usually frequent commercial roomsto guard themselves against 
the exactions of landlords. But the arrangement pleases no party, 
and will have to be changed, Diners must pay a fair price for 
their dinners, and wine-drinking must be left to the option of 
the guest. So far as the commercials are concerned, we dare 
say they are pretty well able to take care of themselves ; 
but their case is made an excuse for overcharging the general 
public, Non-commercial travellers who sojourn at inns do 
not get their dinners for two shillings a head; but they 
are expected to take wine “ for the good of the house” as well 
as genuine “commercial gents,” This is another anomaly, 
One horse is made to bear another’s burden : one class of 
customers must make good losses sustained by a totally 
different one. The commercial travellers are raising a cry 
against the system practised against them. We think non- 
commercials have much greater reason to complain, 

Again, grocers are in the habit, as they say, of selling sugar 
at a losing price, and, to compensate this, they charge an 
extra profit upon tea, This, too, is anomalous, Why should 
not sugar defray its own share of the costs and profits of 
trade? and why should tea be saddled with the deficiency ? 
Some people do not drink tea, They prefer chocolate, or 
cocoa, or coffee ; but they want sugar to sweeten their beve- 
rages, Why should the tea-drinker have to make good the 
loss on the coffee-drinker’s sugar? This is neither just nor 
necessary, Each article a man sells should bear a fair pro- 
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half the young “bloods” of the Irish metropolis. 


in reality, he was selling money, 

What is the use of preserving all these absurdities in 
commerce ? 
pretends to follow? Why can’t an article be sold for what it 
really is? And why can’t every article of traffic bear its fair 
proportion of the vender's profit? It would surely be better 
to carry on business in an open and above-board fashion 
than to have recourse to all these shams and pretences, All 
things—men included—should be known for what they are. 
Wherever there is a false appearance, there is roguery or the 
probability of it, Let us get rid of all these anomalies and 
shams in trade, and, we may depend upon it, the world will 
wag on more comfortably and harmoniously afterwards, 


DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 

WE deeply regret to state that Viscount Palmerston died on 
Wednesday morning, at a quarter to eleven, at Brocket Hall, 
Hertfordshire. The noble Lord had only partially recovered from 
his recent attack of gout, when he caught a cold; but from this, 
too, he was believed to be rallying, when a relapse occurred, and he 
gradually sank. 

The Earl and Countess of Shaftesbury; the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, M.P.; and Viscountess Jocelyn were staying with Lady 
Palmerston, st Brocket Hall, when the melancholy event occurred. 

Henry John Temple, known since the age of eighteen as Lord 
Viscount Palmerston, was born, in October, 1784, at the family 
seat of Broadlands, Hants. The peerage is Irish, and his father 
was the second Viscount. The third—the deceased Premier—was 
early sent to Harrow, where Dr. Drury was Head Master. He was 
among the young men, of all politics, who were attracted to 
Edinburgh at the opening of the century by the fame of Dugald 
Stewart; and he spent three years under him before going to 
Cambridge. He had just taken his degree at Cambridge, and come 
of age, when he was brought forward to represent the University. 
He lost his election to Lord Henry Petty, the late Lord Lansdowne. 
He took his seat in Parliament for Bletchingley at Christmas, 1806, 
when affairs were in such a state that no recess could be allowed. 
He ranged himself with the Ministerialists, and was understood to 
be on the eve of office; and he was made one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty in 1807, under the Portland Administration. In 
two years more he was Secretary at War; and in 1811 obtained his 
desire to represent his University. He was then only seven-and- 
twenty, For nineteen years after he filled the office of Secretary at 
War—that is, till the breaking up of the Wellington Cabinet, in 
1828, During the first two Adminstrations comprised within this 
a he was a Tory, as a matter of course, under Mr. Perceval and 

ord Liverpool ; but, holding the same office in all the three Ad- 
ministrations of 1827, his Toryism was clearly giving way. He had 
always been an advocate for Catholic emancipation, with Canning ; 
With the reat 


held the office for eleven years, with the exception of the five months 

fof the Peel Ministry in 1834-5, From 1841 to 1846 he was out of 

office, and then returned to the Foreign Office for five years. 

He was prominent in effecting the recognition of the in- 
Po Re of Belgium, and in the formation of the quadru 

, 2 , lance between England, France, Spain, and Portugal, for 

portion of the profits he desires to make in his trade, upholding the cause of constitutional government in the two 

latter countries, and a noted achievement of his was the quadruple 

4 alliance with the northern Powers to preserve the integrity of the 

Turkish empire. In the various difficult questions of public policy 


Once more, Publicans tell us that they make little or no 
profit on beer, but must look to pay themselves out of their 
oh which the revolutionary movements of 1848-9 involved, he exhibited 


wine and spirit trade, Anomalous againg—if true, The beer- his ‘fi t i I lendi 

ink ‘ . ghis favourite policy of lending the moral weight of England's 
drinker has no right to sanange his thirst at the expense Of opinion to struggling nationalities, but at the one time wrung 
the consumer of wines and spirits. But there is, perhaps, a/%any practical assistance. In 1850 his policy in regard to Greece 
worse feature in the matter than even this, Profits must be 4 W488 condemned by a deliberate vote of the Peers, but the vote of 
had, or business can’t go on ; and we fear profits are often # 


tithe House of Commons was in his favour. An association of 

: ‘ af Liberals presented Lady Palmerston with his portrait, and a 
made by adulterating wines, spirits, beer, and all. That rent hago sg - the Reform Club celebrated his victory. 
adulteration is largel ractised we do k . lyti . A little later, however, many of the politicians referred to 
Say Renee eyed P . now ; analytical re , experienced a bitter disappointment. In 1851 he hastened to 
ports have settled that point, But may not traders have express to Louis Napoleon bis approbation of the coup-d’¢iat, and 
been led into the habit of falsifying their goods to com- such a forfeiture of general expectation precipitated his retirement 
penusate themselves for this supposed system of selling certain 


sfrom the Foreign Office. He resigned the seala in February, 1851. 
articles at alows? The beer is adulterated to make it pay; 


4 
a 


, Beivg appointe.| Howe Secretary in the Aberdeen Ministry m 1852 
his prompt aud effective action in every part of his charge was a 


The 


publican does a little mixing here, and a little there ; for- 
i getting, of course, that he has gone over each article in turn, 
and “ made his profit” upon each. We may trust him to pro- 
tect himself, and to guard spirits from the spoliations of beer. 
f But who is to protect the public from the publican? We are 


Certain individuals ostensibly practise 
one calling, under cover of which they pursue another, Many 
the “ Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers and #! +4 4esmen—such as tailors, bootmakers, outfitters, and 80 on— 
_ Hare money-lenders as well ; and the losses they sustain in the 

& one capacity they make good in the other. But then all who 
H purchase clothes from a fashionable tailor, or boots from a 
fashionable son of Crispin, are not borrowers of money, and 
| ought not to be charged a percentage to make up for losses on 
"bad bills, We don’t object to a man lending money at any 
rate of interest he can get : to deal in money is as legitimate 
an avocation as to vend jewellery, or tea, or cheese, or 
But we do object to two totally differeat sorts 
of trade being mixed up together, because in that case one 
This is an anomaly 
And other very singular 
anomalies spring up out of the system, We have heard of a 
M certain “wood merchant” in Dublin whose whole stock of 
timber consisted of one old oak stump, which was never 
removed from his yard, but which figured in every transaction 
in which he was engaged. Mr. Lever, in his “ Jack Hinton,” 
tells a similar story of a dashing Captain, who, as part of the 
proceeds of a “little bill,” became the possessor of certain 
barrels of red herrings, for which, of course, he had no possible 
use, and which at one time or other had been the property of 
These are 
anomalies which had their origin in other anomalies, We 
once had severe laws against usury ; and these laws, being 
themselves anomalous, gave rise to the anomaly of a man 
pretending to sell a log of wood or a barrel of herrings when, 


Why can’t a man really follow the trade he 
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relief and a comfort to the whole kingdom. In Febrn RE 

was called upon to form the Ministry by which the Rane 
was brought to a close. In 1857 he dispatched an army to sup, 
the mutiny in India, and at the same time set on foot tie see 
military operations in China which led to the important oe 
ratified in 1860, His Government was overthrown in Fah, ~ 
1858, for introducing the “Conspiracy to Murder” Bil 
after Orsini’s attempt on the life of the Emperor. In June of b 
succeeding year he again formed a Ministry, which has remained x 
power ever since, In i861 he was appointed Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. In 1862 he eee 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, and in 1863 he was chosen Mas! ra 
of the Trinity House. ter 

The deceased Viscount married, Dec. 16, 1839, the Dowag 

Countess Cowper, daughter of the first Viscount Melbourne: har 
the union being without issue, the title expires with him. Hic 
life of perpetual activity was enjoyed with a relish which ig itself 
always a source of popularity and a propitiation of human affec 
tion, ‘ 


aly 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and the Royal family will, it is underatoog 
return to Windsor Castle from Scotland on or about the Ist of November’ 
The death of Lord Palmerston, however, may perhaps alter this arrange, 
ment. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES are on a visit to the D: 
Roxburghe at Floors Castle, near Kelso. © Duke of 
< Pag dh dar pt _— gf tg OF PRUSSIA are expected to leave 

rlin for Eng! a few days. ey are to pay a visit of 
weeks’ duration to our Royal family. fome three 

THE MARQUIS OF BATH has repudiated all connection with or interest jn 

Confederate Loan. 

THE RicuT Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, retiring Rector of Edinburgh 
University, will deliver his valedictory address on the 3rd of November, 

THE NAME OF THE RIGHT HON, EDWARD CARDWELL has been struck 
off the register of voters for Middlesex. 

Count F, LAGRANGE has settled £400 a year for life on Henry Grimshaw 
the successful rider of Gladiateur. ‘ 

MDLLE. PATTI! is engaged for ten representations at Homburg, during tii 
season of 1866, at 5000f. a night. > 

PRESIDENT GEFFRARD OF HAYTI has recently bought from the United 
States the gun-boat Galatea, which he will add to his little navy, 

MR. GEORGE HUDSON, once 60 well known as the “ Railway King,” was 
last week liberated from York Castle, where he had been detained since the 
general election. 

Tux EARL OF STAMFORD having ae at to retire from 
the turf, his entire stud, with the exception of brood mares, will shortly 
be disposed of, 

THE CATTLE DISEASE is reported to have broken out in Portugal. 

TWENTY-FIVE PLANTERS are said to be under arrest at Vicksburg, all 
charged with either maltreating or killing their former slaves. 
wena 500 post-offices have been reopened in the Southern States since 

‘ay last. 

VINES IN BELGIUM bave this year yielded a second crop, and cherry, pear, 
peach, and apricot trees are in blossom, 

Mr. Monracv CHAMBERS, who was defeated at the recent election for 
Bedford, had a testimonial presented to him, on Tuesday, by the Liberal 
electors of that place. 

Lorp Lyons, the new English Ambassador to the Porte, arrived at 
Constantinople last week ; and his predecessor, Sir Henry Bulwer, was about 
to leave. 

Sin HARRY PARKEs has entered upon his diplomatic duties in Japan. 
An official residence was granted to him at Jeddo after some opposition. 

A BANFFSHIRE GAMEKEEPER recently shot, with one barrel of his gun, 
five grouse out of a large covey, and subsequently, with both barrels, brought 
down twelve from another. 

ANOTHER GREAT FIRE has occurred in Constantinople, which destroyed 
or seriously damaged nearly a thousand houses and shops. 

PROFESSOR DAVID MASSON, of University College, London, has been 
appointed to the chair of rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of the late Professor Aytoun. 

MR. JusTICE CROMPTON, whe has been seriously ill, is now better. As 
Term approaches, there are rumours that several of the learned Judges will 
shortly resign, but at present nothing is known in the “ legal circles” of the 
resignations. 

A SUBSCRIPTION has been set on foot for the erection of a memorial to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in his native town of Plymton, Devon. The contem- 
plated form of the memorial is a stained-glass window in the church. 

A FINE SOLAR Spor is at present distinctly visible with the naked 
eye, properly defended by & piece of coloured glass. A delicate train of sinall 
spots, visible with a small telescope, follows the large one. 

Miss TRAVERS, the heroine of the actions against Sir William and Lady 
Wilde, is appealing to the Bankruptcy Court to be relieved from the costs of 
her second trial. 

A CONFEDERATE SOLDIER IN MISSOURI was so tall that, when he first 
appeared on parade, the colonel ordered him to “ get off that stump.” He was 
74 ft. high, and went through the war without a scratch, 

MpME, CELESTE is still at the Broadway, New York, and, as the Woman 
in Red and the French Spy, is nightly applauded, The Keans are having a 
triumph in Boston, where they are playing a four weeks’ engagement. 

THE WIFE OF A WORKMAN AT BRES', having been abused by her 
husband, took three of her children by a former marriage to a pond, flung 
them in, and then followed them ; they were all drowned. 

Tuk INFERIOR ROMAN CLERGY, who are paid for _— masses for the 
dead, are about to refuse continuing their task unless they receive a more 
liberal rate of payment, or, in other words, think of having recourse to the 
vulgar expedient of a strike, 

TEN THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for such vacancies as may occur in the 
2700 places in the Treasury Department at Washington have already been 
received and filed away carefully for future reference. As no office-holders 
resign, and few die, there is very little chance for the army of aspirants. 

A FARMER, residing near Londonderry, recently aroused his neighbours 
in the night to defend their farms from an attack of Fenians, rushed out 
with them, discharged his piece at the advancing mass, and discovered too 
late that he had shot one of his best cows, which had escaped from the field 
and returned with some companions to the homestead, 

SOME TIME AGO the shopkeepers of Warsaw were ordered to hang out 
signboards in the Russian language in addition to the Polish ones, which 
they might retain if they chose. have now been informed by a decree 
of the General in command of the police that the many orthographical mis- 
takes occurring in the epitome of their trades in Russ must be amended, or 
they will be liable to be fined. 


ANOTHER ECCENTRIC SHIP is about to be built. The invention consists 
in supporting a car or vessel above the water level onjaxles or shafts passing 
through rotary hollow drums or cylinders, which are made to revolve on 
their axles by steam or other motive power. This car or vessel, constructed 
to carry passengers and freight, is supported by the buoyancy of the drums, 
and kept suspended above the water level. 


A MEETING of masters and men engaged in the Staffordshire iron trade 
was held on Saturday, when seventeen men deputed from the different works 
of the district visited the Wolverhampton masters and held a conference 
which lasted three hours. Masters and men, at, the close of the conference, 
pledged themselves to give their best consideration to some plan whereby 
strikes and lock-outs should in future be avoided, 


back to the committee from which it emanated. 


THE CABINET.—Under the present painful cireumstances it will at once 
a successor to the late Jamented 
point out that Lord Russell, having 
If the noble 


be intrusted with the duties of the Foreign Office, which he formerly dis- 
charged under the Administration of Lord Aberdeen. In the case of Lord 
Russell electing to retain the Foreign Office, the premiership might be in- 
trusted to Lord Granville or Lord Clarendon. But we think that, in all 
probability, Lord Bussell will accept the all-important post now vacant. ; in 
any case, Mr. Gladstone succeeds to the leadership of the House of Commons. 
Morning Post of Thursday. 

METROPOLITAN TOLLS.—From Wednesday all the turnpike-gates and 
toll-bara within the metropolitan district are abolished. The event was 
signalised on Tuesday night, at the ghostly hour of twelve o clock, by & sor 
of cabman’s demonstration. The public have as much renson to congratt- 
late ther : as “the cabbies; and in after years the only matter of 
surprise will be that these obstructions to the public traffic were allowed to 
exist so long. 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

DeaTH, with whom Lord Palmerston has so often bravely 
struggled during the last two years, has seized his victim at last, 
aud borne him away behind the dark curtain. This event, though, 
like so sudden as it appears to the public. The fact is that, though 
the Record, which was supposed to receive its information from a 
poble kinsman of the Premier, asserted that his Lordship had quite 
recovered from his attack of the gout, he had never perfectly 

allied. I was informed a fortnight ago, by a member of Par- 
Hament who was on terms of intimacy with the noble Lord, that, 
in all probability, he would never enter, and certainly not lead, the 
House again. I did not give your readers this intelligence because 
it was not told me to be published ; and, moreover, I knew, and 
have long known, that his Lordship and his family never liked to 
see in the papers reference to his failing health. Lord Palmerston, 
apart from the political influence which he has exercised and his 

reat talents, was one of the most remarkable statesmen we or any 
other nation has ever had. He has long been the father of the 
House He came first into Parliament in 1807, but he was returned 
in 1806, though he did not take hisseat. And, as this is an incident 
noticed by none of his biographers, I will tell you how it happened. 
His Lordship was a candidate for Horsham. The candidates and 
the numbers polled were L. P. Jones, 44; F. G. Wilder, 44; Lord 
Fitzharris, 29; Lord Palmerston, 29, On the poll, then, Lord 
Palmerston was defeated ; but, as Palmerston and Fitzharris declared 
that the votes given to their opponents were illegal votes, the bailiffs 
determined to make a double return. A Committee of the House 
of Commons, however, declared that the two first-named 
gentlemen were duly elected. In the same year his Lord- 
ship was an unsuccessful candidate for the University of 
Cambridge, and again in 1807; and in that year he first 
entered the house as member for Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
which was then a mere rotten borough. rd Palmerston has, then, 
been in Parliament fifty-eight years. This is one remarkable fact 
in his history ; asecond is that he has been a Minister of the Crown, 
as I reckon, about forty-six years ; a third is that he was the oldest 
Prime Minister that we have ever had; and, lastly, he has led the 
House of Commons throughout the longest Parliament that we have 
had since the Reform Bill was passed. 

It is too early to speculate about the changes which will result from 
the death of the Premier. My opinion is that they they will not be 
so important as some of the gossips seem to think. It is fortunate 
for the Government that Lord Palmerston lived till after the general 
election, for there can be no doubt that his name was a tower of 
strength to them in that contest. 

The Observer announces that Parliament will not meet until the 
third week in January. About three weeks ago I said, “ My own 
opinion is that the Government at present means to summon Par- 
liament in the third week in January.” I, though, had my signs 
and the opinions of those most likely to know whence to draw my 
conclusions, The Observer, I suspect, speaks with authority. There 
will be an immense deal of hard Committee-work to be done next 
Session. At least 500 private bills will have to be considered, and 
some of the railway bills will be very heavy. Moreover, in addition 
to Committees on private bills, there will be, I am told, more than 
an average number of election petitions referred to Committees. 
Mr. Ferrand’s seat for Devonport. is to be assailed, He 
defeated Mr. Brassey by 1290 to 1279. This majority is small, 
and his opponent is enormously rich, Mr. Ferrand, therefore, 
I think, is C no means safe. It is, though, unlikely that Mr. Brassey 
will secure the seat by award of the Committee. 1 do not know that 
he asks for it; probably he only seeks to get the election annulled, 
But, however this may be, the cost will be great to Mr. Ferrand, 
unless the Conservative party come to his help, which it certainly 
ough to do, considering what a redoubtable champion it has had in 
thehon. gentleman. In 1859 he contested Devonport, unsuccessfully, 
three times. In 1863 he fought Sir Frederick Grey, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and won; and again, as we have seen, he gained a victory 
in 1865, and now a costly battle in Committee is before him. If 
there be a balance in tle Carlton treasury, or if not, Mr. Ferrand 
certainly ought to have assistance from the Conservative party. 

So, gentlemen of the House of Commons, you may make up your 
minds tha, you will have no easy time of it. Every man of you, 
except such as may obtain exemption on account of age or office, 
will be pressed to serve in Committee ; and foriunate will the man 
be who gets an easy creep. The House of Commons has been 
called the finest club in England; but if the new members enter the 
house under the illusion that it is a mere lounging club, at which 
they may gossip or read in the library and go and come as they 
please, they will soon have this illusion dispelled, This first Session 
many of them wili probably discover that they have hard work as well 
as honour, Many of the members like it, though. There is a story 
told of a member well known for his fondness for Committee work 
that he expressed his regret when he heard, after a severe fight 
which had lasted some weeks, that the opposition to the bill was 
withdrawn, “ because the business was getting so interesting.” 

Complaints have been made of late years that the Estimates have 
not been laid upon the table early enough, ‘The Jate Sir Henry 
Willoughby never failed to utter a growl or two on the subject. 
Her Majesty’s Government have determined, if possible, to remove 
the cause of complaint ; and to this end have sent a circular round 
to all the departments urging the chiefs thereof to get the Estimates 
ready earlier than usual, 

It is too soon yet to surmise what taxes the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will lift off the shoulders of her Majesty’s lieges, if he 
should have a surplus, as I sup he will; but a little bird has 
piped in my ear that he feels strongly disposed to take off, or at 
least reduce, the duty on omnibuses. The London General 
Omnibus Company, it is said, pays £50,000 a year to the Govern- 
ment, It is a heavy sum, and perhaps but for this burden the 
company would be able to furnish the public with more commodious 
and cleaner conveyances. If this be so, by all means, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, abolish the tax on our London 
omnibuses, for, save those handsome three-horee carriages, which 
we owe to a Manchester man, who imported them into the 
metropolis in the last exhibition year, they all sadly need im- 
provement, 

A petition is to be presented by certain electors of Woodstock 
to the House of Commons, calling the attention of the Honourable 
House to the unconstitutional interference of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough at the late election; and I suppose that the said 
petition will pray the House to take action in the matter. But how 
is this to be done? And, if action be taken, what will be the 
result? If the petition be eimply presented, the House will order 
“that it do lie upon the table ;” whereupon the clerk will thrust it 
into a bag, which beg will be carried to the Journal Office, and the 
House and the public will hear no more of it. It is competent, 
though, for any member to move that the petition be printed in the 
Votes, and to raise a discussion thereon; and if this be done, 
and the _ fetition be printed accordingly, and no further 
Steps be taken, the only result will be that members may read the 
petition at leisure. But some member may move that the House 
do appoint a Select Committee, and a Committee may be appointed, 
and may report that the Duke did interfere unconstitutionally at 
the said election, and, by so doing, was guilty of violating a reso- 
lution of the House, which declares that it is “a high infringement 
of the liberties and privileges of the Commons of the United King- 
dom for any Lord in Parliament, or other Peer or Prelate, to con- 
cern himself in the election of members to serve for the Commons 
in Parliament.” And, if the Committee should thus report, what 
Will happen then ? Well, I have looked into the books and canuot 
‘nd that any steps can be taken further than receiving the 
Heott nd recording the reception of it in the journals of the 
/ouse. The Commons have clearly no power to punish those who 
‘re guilty of this high infringement; and, as to the Upper House, 
wy Lords have never recognised the aforesaid resolution. ‘There 14, 
however, still auother process, The electors of Woodstock may 
Heaton against the return, aod plead before Committee that, ia 
consequence of the interference of the noble Duke, the election 
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ought to be declared void. The process, however, would cost a 
deal of money; and I suspect that the petitioners would find 
it very difficult to prove their case. In short, I fear that 


dar ; 7 vent | the aggrieved electors will find that there is no redress of 
cau surprise nobody; and to his immediate friends it is nothing | 


their grievance to be obtained. The resolution of the House 
of Commons looks very formidable; but, when it comes to 
be examined, it 
cannon, dangerous only to those who attempt to fire it, at why 
should these Woodstock people fill the air with their shriekings ? 
Has not the Duke of Marlborough always returned whomsoever it 


pleased him to return? Why fret and fume and gnaw your chains, | 


gentlemen ? 
release you, 

On Monday last a railway was opened from Weymouth to Port- 
land, thus connecting this curious outlying isle or peninsula with the 
metropolis, Itissomewhat surprising that the importance of this event 
has been entirely overlooked by our journals, This appears the more 
strange in the face of the singular fact that, out of doors or in doors, 
the Londoner can scarcely turn his head without beholding something 
from Portland, in the form of window-sills, copings, hearth-flags, 
door-steps, or pavement. The coast of Portland swarms with fish— 
much of it of kinds nearly unknown on London tables, but none 
the less esculent and delicious. Perhaps the new line of rail and the 
traffic which it must induce may tend to the social amelioration of 
Portland ; and there is certainly occasion for such a result. Moreover, 
Portland hasa breakwater, which is one of the wonders of the world, 
ina vast bay which only requires a decent pier or two to render it a busy 
harbour, and to eos myriads of heavily-laden veasels the dangers 
and delay of sailing around the southern coast, past the difficult 
navigation of the waters off Beechey Head and the North Foreland, 
into the port of London, But I am exceeding the limits of ip, 
and must conclude by commending this most important subject to 
more serious pens, and by predicting confidently that the opening 
of these few miles of railway along Chesil Beach will prove the 


Better bear them patiently till a Reform Bill shall 


commencement of greater changes than have been wrought by any | 


line of like length throughout all Britain. 

There is a row among the publishers over “ Artemus Ward.” Mr. 
J.C, Hotten, who is the London publisher of Ward's “ Travels 
among the Mormons,” &c., made an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to restrain Mr. S. 0. Beeton from pub- 
nome = American author's previous volume, “ Artemus Ward: 
His Book.” 


has sustained from certain trade notices and advertisements 
issued by Mr. Hotten. So there is a very pretty quarrel. 
For my part, I don't think the books in question worth the row that 
is being made about them. By-the-by, I notice that Mr. Beeton is 
guilty of a rather disingenuous act in connection with this matter. 
In a circular he has issued to the trade he quotes a notice of these 
American books which appeared in the last Number of the ILLus- 
TRATED TiMEs, but omits a clause in one sentence in which you 


meution the author of the “ Biglow Papers” before Artemus Ward. | 
This omission makes you rank Ward immediately after Haliburton | 
in point of merit, whereas you actually gave thut place to Biglow. | 
Mr, Beeton may prefer Ward's writings to | 


This is scarcely fair. 
those of Biglow, and be inclined to give him the pas accordingly ; 
but he has no right to garble a critic's remarks. 

The evenings we drawing in, and it behoves all careful folk to 
warn their servants, to bid them have a suspicion of s'ray knocks, 
and to look after the umbrellas in the stand and the great-coats 
hung up in the hull, when they are “ answering the door.” ‘Tue 
dodges of young men of ‘clean but poor” appearance are of infinite 
variety ; and the family of “ Mr. Job Trotter "—the Mr. Job Trotter 
who immortalised himself by not only “doing” Mr. Pickwick but 
by absolutely getting over the astute Samuel Weller—is numerous, 
though not respectable. The other day a young man of the well- 
brushed but shabby sort, napless but honest—oh ! so honest !—was 
ushered into the study of a friend of mine (I should tell you that 
my friend’s house is close to # chapel of ease), ‘ What may your 
business be?” asked my friend. “Sir,” said the young man, 
who was threadbare but honest—oh! to honest!—the other 
day I was at Wandsworth—ahem! yes, Sir—and, as I was 
passing by such a place I heard three men, who appeared to be navi- 
gators. and they were talking, Sir, about the chapel next door, and 
one of them said, ‘It must be seen to, as ( know the plate is 
valuable, and we can get in by a window. Yes, Sir, and more con- 
versation of the same sort went on, so that I could see that they 
meant to rob the chapel ; so I thought I'd let you know, Sir, living 
next door, as you do; yes, Sir.’ My friend said, “ Very proper ; 
but you ought to make this known to the Reverend Mr. Such-a-one, 
the Incumbent : he lives at Camberwell.” ‘I would go to him, Sir, 
at once,” said the young man who was poor bat honest; “ but— 
ahem !—I have not the means of paying the railway fare,” ¢c. My 
friend gave the good young man eignteenpence for his fare, and, 
three days after heard of him at a police court. The good young 
man was always “warning” people, and, in the language of the 
heap serials, “the myrmidons of the law hai tracked him.” 

It must be a terrible thing to be a celebrity, and I putit to that 
numerous body of persons who are never likeiy to be celebrated 
for anything, how grateful they onght to be for the annoyances 
they escape. Not that [ am about to say anything about the 
penaliies of greatness, but only want to give you an anecdote, 
which, if true, is strange, and if not true. is funny. A very raw 
Yorkshireman lately came to town to see General Tom Thumb, his 
wife, family, &c. He arrived late on the night of the very day 
that General T. T., his wife, family, «c., had held their last levée. 
The Yorkshireman wasin despair. He had travelled all the way 
from Roseberry Topping to see General ‘tom Thumb, and 
he could not endure his disappointment. Luckily, he had a 
letter of introduction to the editor of a London news- 
paper, 
course, as an editor was all-powerful, to get 
interview with the General, c 
young man, pacified him by telling him that he would use his best 
endeavours. The editor left his house, and on his way to his offive 
met Mr. Paul Bedford, to whom he related the Yorkshireman’s 
embarrassment. Paul took the editor by the button-hole, 
and said, “Dear boy—dear boy, bring him to sce me. 
General Tom Thumb!” The editor raw the joke, and sent the 
Yorkshireman to Mr. Paul Bedford’s house. “!s General Tom 
Thumb at home?” asked the Yorkshireman. “ Yes, Sir,” said the 
servant, who immediately ushered him into the portly presence. 
The Yorkshireman looked on Mr. Paul Bedford, and Mr. Paul 
Bedford returned his gaze. “I beg your pardon !” said the country- 
man ; “there is some mistake, I wished to see General Tom Thumb.” 
“Tam General Tom Thumb!” said Paul, blandly. “You?” cried the 
astonished Yorkshireman. “Me! Sit down—sit down, dear boy ; and 
take a glass of wine.” “It is a swindle—a robvery—a do—an im- 
position!” roared the countryman. ‘“ What is?” asked Paul, 
innocently. “ You are!” cried the Yorkshireman. “ The bills say 
you are only two feet something high—that you only weigh seven- 
teen pounds.” ‘No more I do,” said Paul, “in public ; but I am in 
private here, at home, and taking my ease!” “ And—and your wife 
and baby?” stammered Roseberry Topping. ‘Just now they are 
out,” was the reply, “and, therefore, of the size and weight described 
in the programmes. Noone knows what we public characters go 
through in our anxiety to gratify our audiences. You see, during 
our levées, we suffer so much from compression that we are obligea 
to resort to these means to restore the natural balance.” 


him a private 


THEATRICAL ra eta we ae ae: t 
ie St. James's opened, on Saturday last, with the farce of 

ss en Lebyrinth;" 8 new drama, called “ Caught in the Toils ; 
and Mr. Morton's farce of “A Thumping Legacy.” “ Caught in 
the Toils” is an adaptation, by Mr. John Brougham, of Miss 
Braddon's popular novel of “Oaly a Clod.” The story is so well 
known that it need not be repeated ; but, even if it were essential 
that the plot of the drama should be described, I think it would be 
found a difficulc task. If the new adaptation be noc a happy one— 


and ic is not—the acting is capital, Place aur dames! Miss 


is found to be like an old honeycombed | 


This application has been refused, and now Mr, Beeton | 
has commenced proceedings to recover damages for the injury he | 


He delivered the letter, and prayed the editor, who, of | 


The editor, anxious to get rid of the | 


T'll be | 
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Herbert plays Julia Desmond with what I will be bold to 
call a four - and -twenty-Lady-Audley power, with all the 
fascination of the boa and the spring of the cobra, 
She is as polished and deadly as an_ oiled rifle-bullet 
and the sooner some author or translator (“It is the same thing,” 
| as Mr. Pocksniff remarked of the one-eyed calendar and the 
almanack) finds a part really worthy of her great abilities the 
better. But I must reluctantly leave Miss Herbert, on whose 
| acting I should like to write a large volume, and speak of the 

rest of the dramatis pereone. Place aux dames again. Miss 
Wentworth is graceful and tender as the deserted Susan; Miss 
| Collinson is a very gorgeous heiress; and, as the gushing daughter 
| of the market-gardener millionaire, Miss Bufton is very jolly; Mrs. 
Frank Matthews plays a ballet-girl! good-hearted, and out of an 
engagement—need more be said? Mr. Frank Matthews, as the 
enriched gardener, exploits the geniality which has alwa 
made him so welcome to his audience; and Mr. Walter Lacy, who 
plays what has been intended for the hero of the piece, acts 
agreeably, although with more action and demonstration than is 
necessary in a piece where the characters are clad in coat and 
trousers. Mr, Belton and Mr. Charles play two rascally, heartless 
brothers--the most amusing personages in the play—very well 
indeed ; and the scenery is tastefully arranged, with a presence of 
furniture and an absence of the lime-light highly creditable in these 
days of Indian English landscapes, emerald-green moonlights, and 
transparent topaz twilights. 

At the PRINCE or WALEs's THEATRE (which is the prettiest and 
snuggest theatre in all London) a new and original farce was pro- 
duced on Monday. Mr. John Bifftes, a retired and “ model” Engli 
man, in the fulneas of his heart and hospitality places a placard in 
his dining-room window, inviting “ /es étrangers on tout le monde,” as 
he calls them, to dinner and lodging “gratuitissement.” His wife 
(Miss Larkins) and daughter (Miss Weston), not altogether 
approving of their establishment being turned into a gin 
house, object, and call to their aid Fred Hallibut (Mr. Sidney 
Bancroft), Miss Biflfles’s lover, who ts a number of his 
friends to personate Turks, Greeks, Chinese, &c., &c., whilst 
Mr, Hallibut himself appears as the Chevalier de Brouillard, and, 
after managing to borrow £100, ager, with the spoons and other 
valuables, This, together with the violent conduct of the supposed 
| foreigners, who quarrel and want to fight, both among themselves 
and with Biffles, so thoroughly disenchants the latter that, when 
Hallibut discloses the plot, he is glad enough to remove his invita- 
tion from the window, There are some funny situations in the 
piece, which, b’ arp 4 is called ‘“ Dinner for Nothing,” and is 
the work of . O. 8, Cheltnam, Mr. Clarke, upon whose 
shoulders the whole piece rested, was extremely good, and his 
make-up admirable. Whatever part may be intrusted to this 
excellent actor is sure to be well and efficiently carried out. Miss 
Larkins as Mrs. Biffles, and Miss Weston as the daughter, were also 
good. Mr, Sidney Bancroft made a capital Frenchman, and 
Mr, Montgomery a characteristic German. Mr. Tindale, as a 
Japavese, deserves a word of praise ; and so does Mr. Hare, who, a8 
a jealous and bloodthirsty Italian, was extremely funny. 

Mr. Arthur Sketchley is about to fulfil a series of provincial 
engagements, after which he returns to the Egyptian Hall, 

Mr, and Mrs, Howard Paul’s Musical, Comic, and Fanciful Enter- 
taiument is now given nightly, with great success at the EGYPTIAN 
Hatt, in the same room in which Mr, Sketchley gave “ Paris Por- 
trayed” and “‘ Mrs, Brown.” The salle is in the same state as regards 
the * auditorium” as when that gentleman leftit, The platform has 
been very tastefully and elegantly decorated with lace, flowera, and 
ferns, .\ lady presides at the piano, whose touch alone is sufficient 
evideuce of her musical accomplishments. We were much obliged 
to her for playing, duriag waat we suppore must be called the 
| entr'actes, selections from the various operas—for they are operas—of 
Offenbach, “ Le Financier et le Savetier,” “ Croque-fer,” “L Orphée,” 
“Les Circassiennes,” and “La Belle Héléne” The programme 
of the entertainment consists of a scene between Miss Laura 
Dashaway and Mr, Willie Spoonleigh, of the Unprotected Female, 
of Major Jonathan Bang ; Mrs. Howard Paul's tragic lyric of “The 
Dream of the Reveller ;” her versatile husband's representation of 
“Old Roger Whitelock ;" Jemimer Lobb, a maid-of-all-work with a 
bad cold and an unfortunate attachment, Mr. Rattleton Cheek, a 
speculator, inventor, patentee, and ladies’ man; Miss Aurelia 
Gushington, a young lady fond of moonlight and Byron, whose 
maidenly susceptibilities have been aroused by a foreign Count, who 
turns out to be a victim to kleptomania and the police; * Poor 
Staley Mildew,” a dilapidated weakling; and the living photograph 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, As the majority of these impersonations have 
been already accepted by the public, they need no comment, 
The songs are numerous— Bright Chanticleer,” “The Plaint cf 
Miss Singleheart,” “Over the Snow,” “ When George the Third was 
King,” “ When I lived out in Clapham-road,” “ The Modern Ladies- 
Man,” “ The Foreign Count,” and “ Bother the Flies!” The excel- 
lence of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul's entertainment is, as we have 
already said, 80 completely established in the favour of the public, 
that it needs no detailed description. Weshould, however, fail in our 
daty, did we not point out the marvellous ability, dramatic and 
vocal, exhibited by Mrs, Paul in the song of ‘The Dream of the 
| Reveller.” It is a creation of the very highest art, and the fixed 
silence of the audience until the song is concluded, when they make 
| sf for their quietude by enthusiastic applause, is sufficient proof 

of the power of the artist over her hearers. Mrs, Paul has a rare 
and extraordinary genius, and the tone of tragedy, after the 
| assumption of the commonplace vulgarities of a servant-wench, 
startled the spectators as much as a lime-lighted sensation-scene, 
with effects registered and patented, at a theatre. The “ Dream of 
the Reveller” is a most remarkable rendering of a somewhat 
| commonplace song, and will be one of “ the things to see and hear ” 
for Londoners and country cousins for many nights to come. 


ExT iL EREM HOsPrraAL.—Among the charities of which the Charity Com- 
missiouers have recently obtained a special account is this great hospital, 
which stretches across so large a span in what were once St. George’s-fields, 
bat now @ part of busy London, Bethlem comprises a foundation applicable 
to the general purposes of the hospital, and, in fact, devoted to the treatment 
of patients deemed curable, and a foundation for the maintenance of incur- 
wbie lunatics, The department for criminal lunatics, maintained by the 
Government, is no longer required, a State asylum at Broadmoor baving been 
provided. The estates and other endowments of Bethlem produce a gross 
income of £18,600 or £20,000 a year, a third of which comes from estates in 
Lincolnshire, given, in 1729,by E, Barkham for the maintenance of incurable 
lunatics, Mr, F. O, Martin, who has made the inquiry into the affairs of 
Bethlem, submits that, as incurable lunatics are now provided for by county 
asylums, the Lincolnshire estates should be transferred to the general fund. 
He has to state that there have been times, and not very remote, when the 
management of Bethlem has not been altogether creditable to the aldermen, 
common councilmen, and nomination governors bearing rule over it. The 
tavern bills he pronounces “ not justifiable.” In the period from 1817 to 1836 
the Lincolnshire rental yielded £105,673, and only £32,110 found its way to 
the coffers of the hospital ; but the expenses of the seabanks and of the estate 
in general have now very greatly diminished. The “ arrangement” made 
on the discovery of the embezzlement practised by the former receiver, 
Mr. Hudson, has a very ugly look, Mr. Hudson was also protho- 
notary of the Court of Common Pleas, and when he absconded the 
Treasury seem to have made some demur to the payment of his pension under 
the Act of Parliament. But a receipt was produced, signed by the treasurer 
of the hospital, for £3000, agreed to be received in discharge of all demands, 
and the pension of £2000 a year was then ordered to be paid to Mr. Hudson. 
Mr. Martin is able, however, to report that no one can fail to be struck with 
the great improvements which have been made in the management of the 
hospital. It is now, he says, under the ordinary jurisdiction of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy, and regularly inspected by them. In 1841 only 23°60 
per cent of the patients attended chapel on Sunday, and there was a weekly 
average of 2°64 per cent under restraint ; in 1862 55 per cent attended chapel, 
and restraint had been for several years unknown, Of the 115 curable 
patients in the hospital in 1862, only eight were unemployed ; and of the 
sixty-one incurables, twenty-four. The cost per head of the patients appears 
to have increased, but the increase may be well accounted for by the rise in 
the price of provisions and other articles, and the more liberal arrangements 
for the comfort of the patients, The cost of maintenance, furniture, and 
clothing was rather over £36 per headin 1862. For admission to the hospital 
preference is given to patients of the educated classes, to secure accommo- 
dation for whom no patient is received who is @ proper object for admission 
| invo @ county lunatic asylum, 
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THE OLD TABARD (OR TALBOT) INN, SOUTHWARK. 
house with a story attached to it—a house with a place in English found in all this vast metropolis; yet there it lies, dim, ancient, 


THE OLD TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK. | literature only second to that famous timber domicile in Henle 


WE extract the following account of the Old Tabard (or Talbot) street, Stratford-npon-Avon, where Shakspeare first drew tenth. 
it has been an inn for seclusion of ita courtyard. From the great network of railweys 


Inn, Southwark, of which we this week publish an Engraving, from The house of which I speak is an inn, an 
a late number of Al the Year Round :— five hundred years, or more. It is situated about a stone-cast 
“T have been looking over one of the oldest houses in London—a one of the greatest centres of essentially modern London life 


dusty, dreamy—wonderful even, if one begins to think of al! thet 
has come and gone since first it hid itself away in the venerable 


from | having their termini at the top of Tooley-street it is not ten minutes’ 
to be | walk to this quaint old house, You pass at one step from the nine- 


HOLLY VILLAGE, HIGHGATE, LATELY ERECTED BY MISS BUR 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


into the fourteenth. Now, you are in all the roar of 
vecnibuses, aid eas, and vans, with trains departing and arriving 
every minute, a hideous iron viaduct spanning the road, and tele- 
graphic cables vibrating in mid-air; and now, you are in & thady 
nook, as quiet as a monastery, and as reverend (if not more so), 
where you ascend by external staircases and proceed by external 
galleries into the oddest of little rooms, which are as the very coffins 
of dead and buried times. A 

“High-street, Southwark, is a land of old inns, a8 anyone may 

rceive by looking up the quiet courtyards which open inwards 

rom the main thoroughfare, and which you reach by passing under 
archways. Being the high road to some of the southern and eastern 
counties of England, the etreet has existed for centuries as one of 
the great arteries of London. The Romans knew of it, and perhaps 
made it; or perhaps even the Britons, in the pre-Roman times, had 
already marked out a tract to the southern coast through the 
marshy soil which in those days here spread iteelf about the un- 
certain confines of the river In the Middle Ages it was often 
thronged by pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a Becket, and hence 
aroee the number of inns by which the way is lined ; for the pilgrims 
were commonly very jolly fellows, and did not consider it necessary 
to mortify themselves on the road. ‘To this day, the White Hart, 
the George, the King’s Head, and the Talbot—the last the most 
famous of all, under its more ancient and correct name of the 
Tabard—remain almost untouched, to remind us of the times when 
people travelled at the rate of only a few miles a day, and were 
obliged, even in the course of a short journey, to put up for the 
night at hostelries large enough to accommodate a small army with 
bed and board At the White Hart, Shakspeare introduces Jack 
Cade, and it was here that Mr. Pickwick first made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Samuel Weller : the house until the last few weeks remained 
exactly as it was on the latter occasion, and as it manifestly had 
been for some centuries ; but, as I write, it is being pulled down. 
Older than the White Hart, or any of the others, however, is the 
Tabard, and round its walls and on its roof will glimmer, as long as 
they shall last, the very dawn-light of English poetry. 

‘It was from this house, towards the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, that nine-and-twenty pilgrims set forth on that journey which 
gave rise to the Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer. At this 
distance of time we are little concerned with the speculation whether 
or not any such pious company ever really started from the Tabard 
under the exact circumstances described by our great old poet. 
That pilgrimages to the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket were frequent 
at that perioc, we know as a matter of history; and that they 
started from hostelries in the neighbourhood, at which they had 
previously mustered, is so probable as to be almost certain. 
Chaucer, though inclined to liberal views in religion, to 
the extent even of being a Wicliffite, was doubtless well 
enough disposed to join in the religious ceremonies of his 
age, if only for the sake of observing character ; and it is therefore 
not at all unlikely that he actwally formed one of a band of pilgrims 
who baited at the Tabard the night before their journey to the 
Kentish city, Again, it is probable enough that at least some of 
his characters are life-portraits : they certainly have all the effect 
of literal truth. But, even if they are pure inventions, they have 
been clad by the genius of the poet with that mysterious vitality 
which is more enduring than the mere life of flesh and blood. What 
men and womea of the old days of Edward III. and Richard IL, 
apart from such as have become famous, historically or otherwise, 
possess a tithe of the reality of those jovial pilgrims who told tales 
of mirth and sadness—of life, and love, and death—of marvel, and 
enchantment, and saintly miracle—as they ambled by the way, and 
who shall continue to tell them in the free and facile verse of 
Chaucer as long as this English tongue is spoken on English ground, 
or in any region peopled by our race? 

“ The oldest part of the inn lies back from the road and is reached 
by gp under a house, You then find yourself in a courtyard, 
with the existing tavern to the right—itself far from a new building, 

et much more modern than the rest, and constructed not of timber, 
But of brick. Immediately in front, as you enter from the High- 
street, and also to the left—thus making an angle, and occuping two 
sides of the courtyard—is the antique timber-built hosteley, with 
wooden galleries, external staircase, and high, sloping roof, which, 
there seems some reason to believe, is partially the same edifice as 
that which Chaucer must have seen. I observe, indeed, that Mr. 
Peter Cunningham, in his excellent ‘Handbook of London,’ says 
that ‘no p= of the existing inn is of the age of Chaucer, but a 
good deal of the age of Elizabeth.’ The point, however, does not 
appear at all certain, Speght, writing at the same time as Stow, 
— of the house as being the one from which Chaucer and 
the pilgrims started; and he adds that, having become ‘much 
decayed,’ through the effects of time, it had then been recently 
‘repaired’ by ‘Master J. Preston,’ with the addition of many 
new rooms for the reception of guests, From this, then, it would 
seem that the house was only renovated and enlarged, not entirely 
rebuilt, at the time of Speght’s writing. The best part of a hundred 
years later, however, a serious calamity befel the Tabard, and we 
shall have to examine whether that calamity deprived us of all 
traces of the original building. In 1676 a great fire broke out in 
Southwark about four o'clock in the pp Pe the 26th of May, 
and, according te the account given in the London Gazette of the 
29th of the same month, ‘continued with much violence all that 
day and part of the night following, notwithstanding all the care of 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Craven, and the Lord Mayor 
to quench the same by blowing up houses and otherwise.’ In 
conflagration about six hundred houses were destroyed, either by 
the fire itself or by being blown up. That a portion of the Tabard 
rished on the occasion seems to be certain, because Aubrey, who 

ived at the time, alludes to the fact; but the older part of the 
building, as we now see it, can hardly have been erected as late as 
the end of the seventeenth century, as the style of architecture is 
manifestly that of a much earlier period. ‘Galleries like this,’ 
writes Mr. John Saunders, in his interesting paper on the Tabard 
in Mr. Charles Knight’s London, ‘belong not to the time of 
Charles II. ;” nor, it may be added, do the rooms which open on 
to the gallery, nor the — and corridors, nor the queer old 
attics, nor indeed any of the features of the place. The house in 
the High-street, under which you pass to gain the courtyard, was, 
doubtless, built after the fire in 1676; so, perhaps, was the tavern 
to the right of the gateway, where you may sit in a little bar- 
parlour, and order refreshments in a little bar; but the timber 
edifice at the back, and to the left hand, is unquestionably much 
older, The great — is as to the amount of rebuilding carried 
out by Master J, ton. The fairest interpretation of Speght’s 
words seems to be, that a portion of the Chaucerian hesteley sur- 
vived the alterations and repairs; and, if o, it is almost certain that 
that portion remains to this day. 

“ At any rate, the house hasan hereditary connection with the 
masterpiece of our first great poet, and it is certainly old, and quaint, 
and interesting. Ascending into the gallery, under the guidance of 
one of the female servants of the inn, who seems to take as lively a 
concer in the antiquities of the place as though she were an 
antiquary, I enter, one by one, the littie, mouldering, dusky, panelled 
rooms, some of them still occupied as dormitories, some empty and 
unused, in which the very air seems heavy with a weight of centuries. 
There is something ghostly about the place, it is so much a thing of 
the past and lingers so strangely in the full daylight of the present, 
The old timber, doubtless, is firm enough at the heart, for the floors 
aie solid to the tread, and seem as if they would last a long while 
yet; but the surface of the great beams and panels crumbles to the 
touch, coming down in a little grey and noiseless shower, like the 
stealthiness and mystery of death. The ironwork, as in the hinges 
of doors, is red and cankered with the rust of years; and damp 
‘has written strange defeatures’ on the ceilings. Creeping about 
the rooms and corridors in this summer noon, I fancy that here is 
the very corpse of a house, slowly decomposing before my eyes, 
rather than a living house, such as one is accustomed to dwell in. 
I think I should hardly like to sleep here—not for fear of seeing 
gots, but because I should be oppressed by a sense of the immense 
array of human lives that had been before me in these rooms, and 


had traced their little circles and passed away into the dim 


immensity, leaving no record of their presence. What dreams have 
been dreamt in these sleeping-chambers by those who are them- 
selves dreams now, and dreams that are forgotten! Dreams of 
good and evil, of youth and age ; lovers’ dreams, avaricious dreatas, 
ambitious dreams, incoherent dreams, murderous dreams, with the 
knife at the throat, and a sense of life-long horror ; wicked and 
haggish dreams; and others, again, fair with the promise of goodly 
days, or sweet with exquisite memories of the past! What projects 
have been formed here by pilgrims wending to the shrine 
of Thomas a Becket, or travellers going about their secular 
business ; projects of which, whether in success or failure, 
the cynic hand of Time has written the old, old moral— 
that all is vanity beneath the sun! ‘Truly, these ancient 
houses preach more grimly than a death’s-head. Up here in the 
deserted garrets, crouching under the sloping roof, onemight indulge 
the Jaques vein bravely. All garrets are melancholy places; but 
were there ever euch forlorn garrets as these? Thick with dust, 
ghastly with rotting wood oat crumbling iron (here is a hinge on 
one of the doors eo primitive in shape that it looks as if it might 
have been made by Tubal Cain), dim, blinking, and haggard with 
long solitude, they look as if they had been abandoned for centuries, 
A skeleton bedstead lurks in one, and a skeleton armchair in an- 
other—both gone to decay. If anybody comes up here alone, at 
night, with a swaling, sputtering candle, I think he is a bold man. 
Surely there are no such rooms as these, except in a ghost story ; 
they look so ‘eerie,’ even in the sunlight, that we will descend 
once more to the gallery and the main suite of chambers. 

So, this little cupboard is ‘The Pilgrims’ Room,’ where Harry 
Baily (‘andlord temp. Richard the Second) feasted the nine-and- 
twenty pilgrims? Yes, saya my conductress; but then the hall 
originally ran along the whole length of the gallery, and has since 
been divided into a number of little rooms. That this was really 
the case is very probable. The idea first struck Mr. John Saunders, 
on his visit, in 1841, described in the paper to which allusion has 
already been made; and the conjecture thus thrown out is now 
stated by the attendants at the inn as a positive fact. The archi- 
tectural features of the rooms show signs that all was at one time 
open from end to end; and it is not improbable that Master J. 
Preston made the alteration when he was about his repairs. Over 
the chimney-piece in ‘ The Pilgrims’ Room’ there was at one time 
a fragment of ancient tapestry, representing a procession ; but this 
has now disappeared. Outside on the gallery, however, you may 
still see, under the penthouse roof, a picture of the pilgrims, said to 
have been painted by Blake, but which is now so obscured by dirt 
and weather that scarcely a single figure can be detected in the 
general haze, 

“ And this strange old inn—this most interesting memorial of the 
earliest work of genius in our language—this house which in 
France, or Germany, or bee | would be regarded as almost sacred, 
and which, in fact, is visited by literary pilgrims from America, as 
well as from various parts of England, is tobe pulled down! After 
lasting for five centuries, it is at — to way before the 
devastating rush of modern change. ey tell me at the inn that 
the lease will run out in some two years from the present time, and 
that then the old walls are doomed. A pile of warehouses, I under- 
stand, is to take their place. The back of the High-street, South- 
wark, as I have already remarked, is a cluster of old inns and inn- 
yards, all of them interesting, but none so interesting or so old as 
this Tabard or Talbot. Will the literary men and the —— 
of England suffer such a loss without at least making an effort to 
avert it? There is time enough for the attempt, and time in itself is 
a great auxiliary, We have saved Shakspeare’s house at Stratford ; 
le6 us all do our best to save Chaucer's house at Southwark,” 


HOLLY VILLACE, HIGHCATE. 


THERE are few names so constantly associated with works of 
benevolence and improvement as that of Miss Burdett Coutts. In 
the erection and support of churches, schools, markets—in short, in 
promoting any useful public object anywhere—that kindly lady is 
ever ready to co-operate; and, in not a few instances, she has 
defrayed the entire cost of such edifices as those we have mentioned. 
Nor is she indifferent to the question to which Mr. Ruskin has 
lately devoted some attention—namely, the erection of tasteful and 
comfortable dwellings, An instance of Miss Coutts’s efforts in this 
direction is exhibited in a cluster of pretty cottages which she has 
just. had erected at the foot of Highgate-hill, in the Cemetery- 
road, and immediately adjoining the policies surrounding her own 
residence, aoe Lodge. These eottages, which, we believe, are to be 
called Holly Village, have been built from plans furnished by Mr. 
H. A Darbishire, and are in the Domestic Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. Holly Village consists of three doubie cottages, two single 
cottages, and two cottages arranged for lodgers, These latter have 
separate entrances and conveniences, but affording facilities for 
attendance and egg Saige the persons occupying the larger por- 
tion of the building. e ordinary cottages consist of from five to 
seven or eight rooms, with kitchens, laundries, cellars, and every 
other convenience. The lodgers’ co contain a comfortable 
sitting and bed room, together with bath-room, cellars, &c, The 
houses are all built in the most substantial manner, the whole of 
the partitions being of brick, and the woodwork, which is all finished 
in the most elaborate style, is entirely of Moulmein teak. ‘The floors 
of the kitchens, éc., are laid with glazed tiles, and the firegrates 
and other fittings are all of the most prt construction. The 
cottages form a sort of irregular elliptical circle, with one principal 
gateway and other entrances in convenient positions. In the centre 
of the group there is a considerable space of ground, which, lying 
on a slope, has been laid out in a succession of terraces and sown 
with grass, but interspersed with tastefully-arranged flower-beds. 
The space immediately surrounding eack cottage is to be devoted 
to the cultivation of flowers, either under the care of theinhabitanta 
themselves or of a gardener in charge of the whole of the ground. 
The drainage and inclosure are carefully provided for, and everything 
has been done to render these cottages euvitable residences for clerks, 
commercial travellers, and so on, the class of persons for whom 
they have been designed. Indeed, more charming and comfortable 
dwellings it would be difficult to conceive; and the whole plan and 
execution of their erection does equal credit to the benevolent pro- 
prietor, to the architect, Mr. Darbishire, and to the builders, Messrs, 
Cubitt, of Gray's-inn-road. We do not know what acale of rents 
Miss Coutts intends to charge for these cottages, of which it may 
well be said that, 
Tf there is peace to be found in the world, 
The heart that is humble may hope for it here ; 

but it isclear, from the superiority of the materials employed and the 
care and finish of the workmanship, that Miss Coutts must in this, 
as in 60 many other matters, have thought more of the interests of 
others than of herself. 


THE BLOWING UP OF THE TERPSICHORE. 

WE last week described the effect produced upon the Terpsichore 
by the explosion of a torpedo beneath her bottom in the edway 
at Chatham. We now publish an Engraving showing the damage 
done to the hull of the vessel. The astonishing effect of the ex- 
plosion as exhibited externally raises a question as to the possibility 
of resisting the influence of torpedoes by strengthening the bottoms 
of ships. This, however, would appear to be useless, as the power 
of the torpedoes can be increased at pleasure: where these engines of 
destruction can be brought to bear, they would seem to bid defiance 
to any strength of fabric. The bottom of the Terpsichore was not 
only blown in, but the midship portion of the lower deck was 
literally forced upwards, everything flying before the force of the 
explosion. The only feasible defence against the influence of these 
torpedoes appears to be to keep a “bright look-out” on board ships 
when blockading or attacking a fort or other object, so as to prevent 
the machine being placed sufficiently near to be dangerous. This, 
of course, is supposing that the torpedoes will be attempted to be 
planted” after ships have taken up a position; but equal pre- 
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caution would be necessary in approaching a hostile fort, lest the 
roadway should already be studded with these dangerous machines, 
which, constructed on the percussion principle, would be exploded 
by contact with the ship's bottom, as she passed over them, 


“THE DISPUTE FOR THE WALL.” 


Tuey were fine old times when such episodes as that represented 
in our Illustration were of nightly occurrence, fine full-flavoured 
good old times, when ruffianism rode rampant in point and 
steenkirk, embroidery, silk stockings, and silver lace, when “eve 
gentleman knew the use of his weapon,” and there were not wanting 
even titled bullies and cutthroats to keep him in practice, They 
were the times when my Lord Mohun and his catellites butchered 
roe! Mountford, the player, for acting the part of Alexander to the 

tatira of Mrs. Bracegirdle; and when the Mohocks made the 
streets a terror by an organised brutality, which spared neither age 
nor sex, but, growing mad from license, slit the noses, pricked the 
legs, plastered the faces, broke the heads, and maimed the limbs of 
men, women, and children, till even Swift, being physically a 
non-combatant, writes that they cause him to spend a fortune in 
sedan chairs, not perhaps so much for the sake of the conveyance 
as for the protection of those brawny chairmen (themselves no mean 
adepts in ruffianism) who were so powerful as to be called by 
Fielding “the fourth estate,” a title since ceded to the preas, 

Gas had not then been applied to the purpose of lighting 
London streets, and such few lamps as were there only made dark- 
ness visible. The flambeaus borne by the footmen attested the rank 
of the aristocracy who rodein their chariots, lighted on their devious 
way by a crowd of attendants bearing flaming torches ; the link boy or 
man was at the service of the less pretentious pedestrian who desired 
to avoid the triple dangers of ruinous causeways, overhanging 
spouts, and esis | footpads. 

Gay, in his “Trivia,” has left us a lively picture of London 
streets 130 years ago, when 

Each stone will wrench the unwary step aside. 

The middle of a paved street was generally occupied by a great 
gutter, and the sides of the carriage-way were full of big holes 
where the coaches stuck and had frequently to be left in the quag- 
mire till assistance was procured to drag them out; while fagots 
were thrown into the ruts on the days when the King went to 
Parliament, in order to make the passage of King-street and Union- 
street moreeasy. The posts, in fact, made the principal distinction 
between the footpath and the carriage-way, the space between them 
being as uneven as that without, and so narrow that, as only one 
person could pass at a time, the contests for the wall made quarrels 
of common occurrence, and more peaceful passengers were fre- 
quently startled by the oaths and cries of sudden assault, accom- 
panied with the din of staves or the clashing of swords, 

Lord Macaulay says, in his review of the state of London at the 
end of the seventeenth century :—‘‘ The drainage was so bad that 
in rainy weather the gutters soon became torrents. Several face- 
tious poets have commemorated the fury with which these black 
rivulets roared down Snow-hill and Ludgate-hill, bearing to Fleet 
Ditch a vast tribute of animal and vegetable filth from the stalls of 
butchers and greengrocers. This flood was profusely thrown to 
right and left by coaches and carts, To keep as far from the car- 
riage-road as possible was therefore the wish of every pedestrian. 
The mild and timid gave the wall. The bold and athletic took it, 
If two roiaterers met, they cocked their hats in each other's faces, 
and pushed each other about till the weaker was shoved towards the 
kennel. If he was a mere bully he sneaked off, muttering that he 
should find atime. If he was pugnacious, the encounter probably 
ended in a duel behind Montague House.” 

That London streets were but little better even by the aid of the 
link-boys, who added a new danger, may be seen from Gay, who, in 
warning strain, says :— 

Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 

In the midway he'll quench the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pilfering hand. 
Still keep the public streets, where oily rays 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread thy ways. 

What the oily rays could do was very little, after all. Hogarth's 
= of “ Night” will give some idea of what several portions ot 

ndon were like in his time; and that even “ the flambeau’s bright 
approach ” and the improved lighting of the town in Dr. Johnson's 
time had still left the streets dangerous from the riot of fashion- 
able brawlers, we learn from the verse where the burly philosopher 
says :— 

vi Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 

And sign your will before you sup from home, 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man— 
Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 


DEATH OF ERNST THE COMPOSER. 

Ernst, the most famous, and in some respects the most gifted, 
violinist of his day, died on Sunday week, at Nice, in the pleasant 
climate of which healthful place he had often sought to lessen the 
intensity of his constant suffering. The life of an executive 
musician, however brilliant his career, is rarely eventful, and in the 
biography of the great genius who has just ceased to exist there is 
but little incident to vary the continuous record of a long series of 
achieved triumphs, Ernst was born at Brunn, in Moravia, in 1814, 
so that at his death he had not long over-stepped his fiftieth year. 
A pupil of the Viennese Conservatoire, he received lessons from 
Boehm ; the Kapelimeister Seyfried ht him harmony ; and he 
then had instruction from Maysder. When only sixteen years of 
age he undertook his first journey to Munich, Stutgard, and 
Frankfort, where the ae, of his talent. awakened gen 
interest. He went to Paris in 1832, and made along stay in that 
city, where he studied the style of the French violinists, especially 
of the celebrated De Beriot, who at that time was the hero of the 
concert-room. In 1838 he went through Holland, where he obtained 
singular success. Returned to Paris at the beginning of 1839, he 

ve several concerts, and then he visited Southern Germany, stay- 
ing at Vienna in 1840, In 1844 he came to London, and here he 
afterwards many seasons, His talent was fully appre- 
ciated. Among his compositions for his instrument may be 
mentioned two nocturnes for violin and orchestra, the 
second number of which, an andante cantabile, has bad 
great success; an elégie for violin and piano, a charming piece, 
which has been played ev here, and to which Spohr wrote an 
introduction; fantasia on the march and romance in “ Otello ;” 
concertino with orchestra; rondo on “ Die Zauberflite.” To this 
list several other pieces might be added, but an imitation of 
Paganini’s “ Carnaval de Venise” should be mentioned, because it 
is identified with Ernst’s playing. The malady to which he appears 
at length to have succumbed prevented some years ago his fingers 
from exercising their former cunning; and of late he has entirely 
disappeared from public life. But, gh his hands were powerless 
to interpret the musical a of others, his active brain was yet 
capable of creating musical ideas of his own. He could still write 
for the beloved instrument which would no longer obey his behests. 
So he composed quartets, and these he delivered over to his ablest 
successor. We need not remind musical readers that one of the 
Monday Popular Concerts was devoted to a benefit for Herr Ernst, 
and that Herr Joachim introduced the composition of bis afflicted 
brother in art. We have z= among us greater artists than Ernst, 
but it ie doubtful if we ever again hear the strings of a violin 
breathe such as was evolved under the pressure of his magic 
joe! H such strains might, indeed, “ create a soul beneath the ribs of 

leath, 


A WOMAN IN AMERICA, being enjoined to try the effect of kindness on 
her husband, and being told that if he did not respond in the same spiriti 
would heap coals of fire on his head, replied that she had tried boiling water 
and it didn’t doa bit of good. 
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7 gece: 
sir Jasper’s Tenant. By the Author ot “Lady Audley’s Secret,” Ke, 
§ 83 vols. John Maxwell ey fon ? 

There is no doubt Miss Braddon is a powerful and prolific story- 
teller. She has a quick eye, an exceJent memory, and a strong pen, 
Above all, she has a manner of her own; she is individual, She is 
not like Wilkie Collins, or the author of “ Whitefriars ” (to whom 
this book is dedicated— To my dear friend, the Author of ‘ White- 
friars”), or anybody eise that canbe named. There is plenty of 
fibre in this writer. We do not know anyone who has more command 
of her matter; her subject never runs away with her; she always 
holds the reins, and, thus far, holds them firmly. The reader cannot 
escape a certain feeling of steady, controlling power in his author, 
and this keeps him interested, whatever faults he may have to find, 

It would be very wrong to say Miss Braddon writes Bohemian 
atories, or violates any received code of morals in her narratives, 
On the contrary, she goes out of her way to write “good,” and sets 
up ninepins of ecepticism to be knocked down in hasty little para- 

raphs about “ the problem of humanity having been solved ei # som 
hundred years ago.” Yet, although we recognise her good people 
for good, they do not strike us as being real in any high sense: an 
exaggeration /ere, a secondhand touch there, takes from the reality 
of the impression, and makes us rather glad than otherwise when 
the necessities of scene-shifting hand us over to quite commonplace 
ple. Dobb, the brewer's clerk, and his friends are perfectly 
natural ; but George Pierrepoint and Marcia Denison we cannot 
swallow. They would do upon the stage, passing rapidly to and 
fro under the gas, and liable in the course of nature to be Hate 
next morning ; but when we dwell upon them in the printed page 
we do not quite believe in them. Not that we doubt the possibility 
or probability of goodness of these types, or better types, but that the 
particular portraits are not naturally done; thelinesare not fluent, the 
thews are too strong, the colours lie in patches. A novel by Miss 
Braddon is always more or less stagy ; the characters and the plot 
strike us as having been conceived for the theatre, and then diverted 
and put into a story. All through this book we have seen Charles 
Mathews Lg ig Soe Jasper, Mr, Creswick'(shall we say?) playing 
George, and Mr. Basil Potter (shall it be?) playing Gervoise, We 
have been unable—we are always unable—in reading Miss Braddon, 
to conceive of the characters any otherwise than as Lae org Con- 
sidered as a story, “ Sir Jasper's Tenant” is along sketch. What 
invention there is in it lies in a nutshell; but the broad, vigorous 
handling of the author makes three very readable volumes out of 
it. The story of George Pierrepoint’s early folly is commonplace 
enough, and yet we read it with interest : one instance out of a score 
of this writer’s strength of grasp and real pictorial energy. The 
sketch of Dobb is capital. Nothing can be better done than his 
relations with his fellow-clerk (whom he snubs and patronises) ; 
those friendly evenings when the tobacco goes round in a jam-po% 
and the social intercourse is at an end when thejbeer is finished ; or 
the breakfast at which the wife, who has handed him an egg 
smelling of “the straw,” glares at him in silence over the Britannia- 
metal teapot. Sir Jasper is “well kept up,” as people say; but 
the Leal must surely be aware that he is farce or decided low 
comedy. 

It is not for critics to interfere or dictate, and the author of “Sir 
Jasper’s Tenant” knows as much as any critic can tell her. But 
she must have ambitions which this energetic cleverness will never 
help her to satisfy. A writer who is constantly employed, as she is, 
in making human beings, must now and then make figures which 
only want brooding over to become objects of permanent attach- 
ment to herself and her readers, Which of Miss Braddon’s 
“ sharacters” do we remember, or care a button about? With all 
this writing she has not fixed a single type in the minds even of 
readers who are as willing to be pleased as the present critic claims 
to be, Perhaps she studies French models too much. 

We need hardly repeat that “Sir Jasper’s Tenant” is very read- 
able, and full of movement, colour, and animal spirits, Now and then 
there is a touch of humour strong enough to make you laugh, and 
the general effect is better in the consecutive three-volume form than 
it was in Temple Bar. We cannot help believing that a capital 
: character-part” for Mr. Charles Mathews might be got out of Sir 

asper. 


os 


The Complete Works of Robert Burns, Edited by Joun 8. RoBERTS, 
With an Original Memoir by WILLIAM GuNNION, Edinburgh: 
W. P. Nimmo, 

Of the many editions of the works of the Scottish national 

poet, this, if not the most heey got-up, is about the handiest 

and the cheapest we have seen, ‘The book has been carefully 
edited. All the poet’s original notes are retained, while a vast 
number more have been added, explanatory of the text or of 

particular words and phrases. To each piece there is prefixed a 

short introductory note explaining tbe circumstances under which 

the poem was composed and giving the names of the persons to 
whom it refers, together with such facts as are known concerning 
them, This gives a peculiar value and interest tothe work. The 
memoir, by Mr. Gunnion, if wanting in the fire which characterises 
the late Professor Wilson’s writings on Burns, is perhaps more dis- 
criminating, and is free from the gossipy tediousness of Currie 
and Cunningham. By Scotchmen, however, we fear Mr, Gunnion 
will be deemed wanting in warmth of appreciation; though he 
eagerly vindicates the ’s countrymen from the charge of 
neglecting him while in life and heaping honours upon his memory 
when no more, If it is well to revere the tomb of genius, it would 
be better to honour and reward the man while living. But the fault 
of, Scotland in regard to Burns—if it was a fault— is one which she 
shares in common with other countries, in regard to great men, 

There is an excellent steel portrait of the poet prefixed to the volume, 

which is illustrated throughout by clever engravings on wood. But 

what in the world could the illustrator of the poem on the Mountain 

Daisy have bcen thinking of when he made his design? Scotch 

ploughmen are “ sturdy chiels,” and have often very rugged soil to 

work upon; but we are sure that not even a Highland, much less 

an Ayrshire, ploughman could have driven his “share” over such a 

bit of ground as we have here depicted. The artist has drawn, not 

a corn-field which could be turned over with the plough, but a 

rugged ravine, covered with huge stone boulders, trees, and rank 

vegetation, The daisy depicted, too, is not the ‘ wee, modest, 

crimson-tippéd flower” of our recollections of Scottish fields, but a 

plant which, if the proportions are at all in keeping, must have been 

several feetin height. We are also sorry to observe several typo- 
graphical mistakes in the volume, one of which, the most serious 
we have noticed, may be pointed out, asit will be easy of correction 
in future issues. The first three lines of the fourth verse of the song 

“Duncan Gray” are thus printed :— 

How it comes, let doctors tell 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t, 
Meg grew sick as he grew /ieal. 

The last word, of course, should be we//, to suit both the sense and 

the rhyme, 

| 
| 


The School for Fathers, By TALBOT GWYNNE, London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. : 

This clever story has been added to Smith and Elder's monthly 
shilling volumes ‘of standard novels. ‘The tale is Jaid in the 
eighteenth century, and portrays the difference between fox-hunting 
country squires and polished fine gentlemen of the metropolis. Sir 
Thomas Warren is a younger brother, who betakes himself to the 
Court and courtiy usages, while his elder brother remains on the 
paternal estate and devotes himself to country life. Sir Thomas bas 
an only son, Jack Warren, whom he neglects in his youtb, and sllows 
to grow up to the age of about nineteen, leaving him to be educated 
by his uncle, the Squire, according to his ideas, The father then 
relaims the youth, and undertakes to make a fine gentleman, a 
politician, and statesman of him, In this, of course, he fails, The 
young fellow can't learn foppery, end won't be corrupted into the 
luce ways of the “good society” of the period, He gets into a 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


quarrel through trying to follow his father’s directions, is chal- | 
lenged, fights a duel with an accomplished swordsman, and is, of | 


to her, and of her mistake as to her love for him, which she ultimately | 


discovers to be that of a sister for a brother, not of an affiancee for 
her fature husband. Poor Jack's death, however, removes all dif- 
ficulties, and pretty Lydia marries according to her wishes. The 
hearty, honest jovialty of old Squire Warren, and the heartless sel- 
fishness of Sir Thomas, are admirably portrayed. Altogether, “The | 
School for Fathers” is a very pretty tale very well told; and involves 

the sensible moral that everyone should be allowed to follow the | 
career for which nature and habit fit him, 


The Official Illustrated Guide to the Great Eastern Railway (Cam- 
bridge and Colchester Lines). By Grorae Mrasom, London: 
Pubiished, under the authority of the Directors, by Griffin and Co. | 

Mr. Measom’s official illustrated railway guides have long been 

before the public, and have now become established institutions. It | 

is, therefore, scarcely neceseary to criticise this to the Great Eastern | 

Railway further than to say that it is equal in all respects to its 

predecessors. A beautiful steel engraving of Waltham Abbey is | 

prefixed to the volume, and the numerous woodcut illustrations 
with which it is replete are of high excellence. There are also 
maps, showing the two great divisions of the Great Eastern system 

(the Cambridge and Colchester lines), together with the connecting 

branches and adjacent lines of railway, as well as of that part of the 

Continent to which the Great Eastern gives convenient access, 

Full descriptions are given of all places on the route, including 

their history, antiquities, topography, legends connected with 

them, manufactures carried on in the towns, &c. Nor does Mr. 

Measom confine himself rigidly to places of interest on the line 

with which he is immediately concerned. He diverges on each 

side to tell what is interesting in relation to places in tte vicinity. 

For instance, although St. Albans does not stand upon the Great 

Eastern or any of its branches, nor is likely to do so, Mr. Measom’s 

comprehensive glance takes in the old Verulamium of the Romans, 

with all its intensely interesting history from the days of Boadicea 
to these times in which we live. The martyrdom of St. Alban, the 
battles fought here during the wars of the Roses; Gorhambury 

House, the residence of the immortal Bacon ; the splendid old abbey 

church, &c., are all described and illustrated in admirable style. We 

mention this as a specimen of the careful and exhaustive manner in 
which Mr. Measom has treated his subject, for every place of 
note on the Great Eastern Railway or in its vicinity is treated in the 
same painstaking fashion. The work also contains valuable infor- 


mation as to hotels, tourists routes, and so forth, and is altogether 
an excellent and most useful volume, the price of which (3s. 6d.) is 
infinitely less than it is worth, 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Paul Foster's Daughter, By Durron Cook. Sampson Low and 


The House of Elmore. 

&c, Chapman and H 
Winifred's Wooing, By GrorGiANA M,Craik, Smith, Elder, and 

Co. 

Without talking about “the Stamp of Fame,” whatever that may 
be, it may be frankly granted that a cheap edition is a good test 
of popularity. And, in the case of a book which comes from a 
creditable source, it may be also taken as a test of merit; the 
creditable source being necessary in the face of the fact that large 
circulations are delusive, since nobody would care to compare the sale 
of the Farthing Ghost with that of Macmillan's Magazine, or to 
compare their se a merits either. The three cheap volumes 
before us are excellent specimens of the literature calculated to lie on 
shelves without loading them, or to borrow or to lend, or to wear 
out in families without any terrible sacrifice of the waistcoat-pocket’s 
feelings. “ Paul Foster’s Daughter” is one of the best of Mr. 
Dutton Cook’s stories. The incidents and explanations cluster 
cleverly at the climax, and the best teaching abounds, whilst there 
is not the least shadow of lecturing or preaching. The daughter is 
a darling; the father ‘‘a painter who cannot paint”—at least, 
successfully—an excellent, easy-going character, cheerful under 
misfortune, and whom to know is to make a friend, The Dax 
mystery is cleverly managed, and the love-making, which, by-the- 
way, is shamefully delayed, seems a delightful piece of experience. 
With a chivalrous hero and two or three nice actresees, what more 
would the novel-reader have ? 

“The House of Elmore” is of another stamp. Throughout the 
author has been successful in preserving a feeling of sadness and 
gloom—a sensation of impending calamity—which is highly 
seductive to some minds. And, indeed, there are just a few things 
calculated to upset nerves of ordinary iron. The lady confesses her 
guilt; the husband goes mad, but recovers, and takes his family 
into retirement ; the second son makes the eldest a cripple; the 
father takes to disgraceful drinking; the eldest son disappears 
because his father wishes him not to marry a governess, The writer 
of the story breaks one girl’s heart (or nearly so) and marries a 
“widow,” who proves to have a husband already. A scoundrel 
manages to make a terribly bad disposition of the family property, 
and to secure one third of it for himself. Young Elmore shoots him 
dead in a duel, having giving his antagonist an unloaded pistol ; 
and, finally, all that we hear of Miss Elmore is, that she is the 
mistress of a “red-faced” Royal Duke. Three more volumes like 
these, and it would be time to stir the fire! . 

Miss Craik’s little story, which, by-the-way, is one of Smith and 
Elder’s monthly standard volumes, comes like a gleam of sunshine 
amongst modern fiction. It is so pretty, so innocent. Winifred is 
grown up, but is still quite a child: she is wilful, and, in fact, 
spoiled. Her father is suddenly ruined, and as suddenly dies, and 
so she releases Sir Charles from his engagement, and has to face 
guardians and friends, She did not in the least care for Sir Charles, 
but she would have married him because her papa wished it and her 
aunt did not, and because she thought it would be very nice to be 
called Lady Sinclair. Throughout she is “sparring” with her 
guardian, an honest ironmaster, named Robert Bertram, Robert is 
a tease, but as good as gold, and he gradually tames Winifred until 
she drops into his arms, confessing to herself that she has all along 
been mistaking love for hate. Thatisall the story, and it takes very 
few people to tell it; but it is told with admirable simplicity, and 
has a peculiar charm thoroughly native and belonging to itself alone. 


| the Author of “Grandmother's Money,” 


MANUFACTURE OF RAILWAY SIGNALS.—The manufacture of railway 
signals with their machinery has now become an extensive business, em- 
ploying hundreds of skilled workmen. The signals on a railway forty or 
fifty miles long cost as much as £3000, and the complicated ones at a chief 
station on a great railway will cost £2000, These signals are of the sema- 
phore kind. Immence levers move railway points and signals at the same 
time, One of the principal railway-signal manufacturers, who employs 
400 hands, was formerly a common, carpenter on a railway. : 

PITMEN’S STRIKE AND RIOTING AT CRAMLINGTON. — The colliers of 
Cramlington, a pit village in the north, have been on strike for several 
weeks ; and, as there was no sign of the pitmen returning to work, their 
employers resolved to evict them from their cotiages, which, as is generally 
the case in the north, are held by the pitmen rent free, as part of their 
remuneration, It happened, unfortunately, that the days selected for the 
evictions were wet and stormy; and, as the pit men made no preparation to 
yo elsewhere, the turning them and their families out of doors in the 
drenching rain added to the excitement and indignation which was felt by 
their fellow-workmen through the district. On Thureday we ek the evictions 
were resumed, till one of the pitmen, more clever than his neighbours, bar- 
ricaded his door, and, as the evictors had no warrant to force it open, 
the proceedings were suspended, The eviction was renewed on Friday week, 
and led to rome serious rioting, stones and sticks being freely used by the 
people, aud the police in self-defence bringing their truncheons to bear as 
forcible arguments against a further breach of peace. Several men who 
were taken into custody were subsequently liberated to appease the others. 
The military have been called out, althongh no further evictions have one 
place. On Tuesday six of the rioters e charged at Neweastle with unlaw 
ful askcmbly and dicturbauce of the weace, aud, having pit adea nol guilty, 


were committed for trial at Alnwick berstole. 
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THE CATTLE PLAQUE. 
AN interim report on this subject has been presented to the Lord 


| course, killed, There is a pretty episode of the young squire’s love aa act si i i 
| fora sweet country maiden, a Rector's daughter, of his truthfulness | Hxoveek and mnagiateades of Rainburgh by the medica! comenties, 


lately appointed by them to investigate the causes and symptoms 
of rinderpest, and the means of prevention and cure. The report 
is signed by Dr. Andrew Wood, the chairman, and may be regarded 
as embodying the best available skill of the medical and veterinary 
colleges of Edinburgh, The following is an abstract of its 


| conclusions :— 


1. That the disease is communicated by contagion from diseased to healthy 
cattle, and apparently by contagion alone. 2, That the poison of rinderpest 
is a specific poison, which filth may intensify but cannot generate, 3. That 


| the question whether the contagion can be propagated by inoculation 


remains to be tested, 4, That the poison, asin other zvmotic diseases, is intro- 
duced chiefly by means of inhalation into the lungs, from which it passes into 
the blood, where it multiplies itself, and is thence carried to every tissue and 
organ of the body. 5, That it seems probable that infection may be carried 
by the poison adhering to the clothes of persons in attendance on the dis- 
eased cattle. 6, That the liability of sheep to take rinderpest, or to carry 


| infection, is being submitted to tests in this city which may be regarded as 


decisive. 7. That, even during unsuspected incubation, infected animals 
may communicate the disease to others. 8 That the period of in- 
cubation generally lasts for six or seven, but may extend to ten or 
fourteen, or even to twenty-one, days. 9, That there is a great risk, under 
present circumstances, in bringing together droves of cattle, as at fairs or 
markets, as animals may communicate infection which yet show no outward 
symptoms of the disease. 10, That fairs and markets for the sale of lean or 
store cattle ought to be for the present suspended, and the greatest, caution 
should be exercised in regard to the traffic in fat cattle; and, where markets 
for fat cattle are unavoidable, they should be held twice a week, so that the 
cattle purchased by butchers may be slaughtered without delay. 11. The 
committee are decidedly of opinion that cases of rinderpest may and ought 
to be treated witha view to cure; that the disease, if seen in its earlier 
stages, is amenable to treatment, and that, even where the symptoms have 
become serious, the case is not to be looked upon as hopeless or its treatment 
abandoned, 12. That the disease may be ex to become milder in its 
type and more tractable after it has lasted some time, and the proportion of 
deaths will become notably diminished. 13. That the committee deprecate 
and strongly protest against the indiscriminate slaughter recommended, and, 
to a large extent, acted upon throughout the country. 14. That it is of the 
greatest importance that persons attending on cattle should be conversant 
with the earliest symptons of the disease, and be on the look-out to detect it. 

The report proceeds to specify the symptoms and pathological 
conditions of the infected animals; and, remarking that rinderpest 
is a diseuse of low type, and the tendency to death is by exhaustion, 
so that violent and lowering treatment is wholly inadmissible, the 
report proceeds to offer the following as a safe and simple mode of 
treatment, which has led to recoveries under their own eyes, and 
which seems worthy of a fair and extensive trial :— 

18, The animal should, as soon as the disease is detected, be separated from 
other cattle and placed in a comfortable out-house, byre, loose box, or stable, 
well ventilated, but not cold. If wooden sheds be used they should be so 
constructed as to admit of being easily kept warm—say at a temperature of 
about 70 deg. The greatest attention must, of course, be paid tocleanliness, The 
manure should be frequently removed, and ali of it submitted to the action 
of disinfectants, of which the best is the chlorideof lime (bleaching powder), 

19. It is of great importance to promote the circulation of the skin and to 
restore the natural heat of the surface, For this purpose the animal should 
be carefully and vigorously rubbed down and then covered with a warm rug. 
Warm drinks of gruel, bran-tea, or hay-tea should be copiously adminis- 
tered, and these should constitute the only food of the animal in the early 
stage, The animal, which is generally thirsty, may be allowed as much 
cold water as it wishes, Stimulant diaphoretics and diuretics will aleo be 
found useful as tending to promote the action of the skin and kidneys, and 
thus to relieve internal congestion and to aid in eliminating the poison of 
the disease from the system. Dr. Smart's formula is two ounces of the Aqua 
acetatis ammoniz (Mindererus’ spirit), with one ounce of sweet spirite of 
nitre ; and with this he combines, as a stimulant, six drachms of the car- 
banat ot ammonia in nine ounces of water, This may be given three times 
in the day. 

20. The loaded state of the alimentary canal, which is so constant an oc- 
currence in rinderpest, requires to be relieved by the use of mild, laxative 
micdicines, given very early in the disease. Lut strong saline and drastic 
purgatives must on no account be used, as their action would not only ex- 
haust the animal's strength, but would prove most injurious by the irrita- 
tion it would occasion to the mucous lining of the intestines in its highl, 
congested and tender state, Professor Dick prefers as a laxative linseed oil, 
in doses of sixteen ounces, to which he adds half a mutchkin of whisky. Dr. 
Smart recommends a laxative consisting of two ounces of sulphur, one 
ounce of nitre, one ounce of pounded ginger, and one pound of treacle 
with water to makea quart. Whichever of these laxatives be given, it must 
be repeated at intervals of some hours till a full effect has been produced, 
In some cases scouring (diarrhoea) proves a troublesome symptom, for the 
relief of which Professor Dick recommends the use of lime water in doses of 
a quart, to which he adds from half au ounce to an ounce of !audanum, and 
this he gives three times a day till the diarrh@a has been subdued. 
The use of stimulants should follow upon these remedies, or, if need be, 
they may be given simultaneously with them. The carbonate of ammonia 
is that which seems to act most beneficially, and this may be given in six 
drachm doses, three times a day. To promote convalescence tonics are pre- 
scribed. These may consist of either sulphate of iron in half-cunce doses, 
given twice a day, as recommended by Professor Dick, or of powder of 
cinchona in doses of one ounce and a half, given once a day, as recommended 
by Dr. Smart. 

The committee add— 

That they entertain no prejudice for or against any particular system 
of treatment; they desire authentic information. They do not believe in 
any specific for the cure of rinderpest. They believe that in this asin all 
other diseases sound pathological knowledge of the disease constitutes the 
only reliable basis for safe or successful treatment. They believe further 
that the treatment they have recommended can only prove successful if all 
the items be carefully and faithfully carried out in practice, whether as 
regards diet, regimen, tending, or medicine, 

Mr. Jas, Caird sends from the Hague an account of the measures 
adopted by the Dutch Government in dealing with the cattle plague. 
Its commencement in Holland, he says, is clearly traced to a cargo 
of cattle returned from England (the price having been deemed un- 

satisfactory) in the beginning of August, These animals were dis- 
tributed among the pastures near Schiedam, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Rotterdam. The most successful treatment is said to have 
been by homceopathy. This has been practised by two Belgian 
practitionere, who volunteered their services to the Dutch Govern- 
ment. By them 50 per cent of the animals which were sick had 
been cured. By the other treatment 25 per cent have recovered. 
About 1169 cattle have died, and 674 have been slaughtered, 


Loss AND RECOVERY OF £500,—An agent of Earl Vane, on leaving 
Sunderland, dropped in a cab in which he rode to the railway station a 
parcel containing £500 in bank notes. Unaware of his loss, the agent left 
the town by train, and the cabman, unconscious of the treasure contained in 
his vehicle, went to look out for other “fares,” A beavy rain = 
him numerous customers; but, although some of them were of a “rough” 
sort, the parcel remained undisturbed in the cab, and its presence was not 
discovered until the straw was removed from the bottom on clearing ont the 
vehicle for the night. The cabman, being an honest man, at once handed 
over the money to the care of the police, and on its being restored to its 
owner, was rewarded with a gift of £25, 

PRUSSIA AND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,—An official statement has just 
appeared at Berlin of the conclusions arrived at by the Crown lawyers com- 
missioned at the close of last year to examine all the questions of right 
bearing upon the possession of the Elbe duchies. Various contradictory 
reports have been hitherto circulated as to the actual tenor of this opinion, 
but the following may now be safely taken as its general purport :—‘* The 
commissioners have come to the conclusion : That the succession law for the 
Danish monarchy of July 31, 1853—according to which the succession to the 
throne in its entirety over the lands united under the King’s sceptre was 
transferred to the then Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Sonderburg- 
Glucksburg, now King Christian IX. of Denmark—has legally settled the 
hereditary succession to the three countries, That, further, King Christian 
1X. has ceded, by the peace of Oct. 30, 1864, the rights to the 
three duchies appertaining to him to the Crowns of Prussia and 
Austria; and that the two allied Powers, in disposing of the 
duchies, are not bound to recognise other hereditary claims. It follows from 
these reeclutions that the question does not in any degree whatever depend 
upon elucidation of formerly existing bereditary rights, In compliance, 
however, with his Majesty's command, the Crown lawyers have gone into 
these also. Reserving more detailed communications as to this examination, 
it may be stated at present that, with regard to the Augustenburg claims, 
the Commissioners have come to the following legal conclusions :—That 
Duke Christian Augustus, of Augustenburg (the father), by the treaty of 
renunciation, with regard to the succession to the two duchies, concluded 
between him (for himself and his heirs) and the Danish Crown, upon 


Dee, 30, 1852, has receded behind King Christian 1X., and that Sovereign's 
male posterity. That the hereditary Prince Frederick of Augustenburg, as 
matter of course, cannot exercise the dormant right of his father in hie 


stead. That, lastly, the said Prince, after his father’s decease, cannot lay 
claim to a privileged nyht of succession to the duchies.” 
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confidence on the part of this rather capricious and 
half-civilised monarch, who has gone so far as to 
praise the establishment of the colony, with which 
at present he remains on the best of terms—lettera 
of friendship having been exchanged, that of the 
Eaperor being duly impressed with the great seal 
of Abyssinian authority. One of the great sourcea 
of commerce in this new colony will be the spoils 
taken from the desert in the shape of skins of wild 
animals and the grease of the ek gears ero 80 
that the occupations of the French residents will 
combine the chase with agriculture, which is already 
in a high state of efficiency, and is well applied 
to a district which only requires ordinary operations 
te render it one of the most fertile in the world, and 
is watered by ariver sufficient to ensure its con- 
tinued irrigation. Amongst the most prominent 
productions of the land are the sorgho, which is so 
rich in saccharine that it will sagen f su; le 
a portion of the sugar-cane; the thef, a kind of 
—_ giving a white flour requiring no bolting; 
the douro, or gigantic millet, used for native f ry 
oulga, a large and prolific kind of potato; fine 
tobacco; indigo, which is found almost every- 
where; coffee, the plants of which have been 
brought from Mocha, and the produce of which 
now comes to Europe as Mocha coffee; and also 
several oleaginous plants and a variety of textiles. 
Besides these, there are vast quantities of gum- 
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THE COUNTESS DU BISSON ON HER JOURN 


VIEW OF THE FRENCH ENCAMPMENT AT KOUFPITH. 


producing, aromatic, and beautiful woods, as well 
as great forests of timber for building purposes, and 
mimosas, citrons, dates, oranges, bananas, and 
olives, all of which grow in that rich soil and 
splendid climate. It will, therefore, be seen that 
ere is ample opportunity for European industry, 
and we may well expect to hear before long of the 
progress of a colony which has begun under such 
exceptional conditions. f 

The difficulties which were reported to lie in the 
way of the route has not prevented Countess du 
Bisson from joining her husband. This lady 
started from Khartoum and performed the journey 
on the only known road, which, although it was 
beset with perils and could not be traversed _with- 
out great fatigue, she passed in safety. One of 
the earliest efforts of the colonists will probably be 
the opening of a shorter and safer route than that 
which already exists from Khartoum. 

There is nothing to prevent this station from be- 
coming the centre of anew colony, if not of a new 
nation ; for, with a friendly population, a vast extent 
of marvellously-fertile country, native flocks and 
herds, already sufficient to supply every want, and 
the opportunity for adapting modern inventions to 
all the operations of prodnction, there are attrac- 
tions which may well offer inducements to emi- 
grants who desire to join the first adventurers in 
their new region. 


EY TO KOUFFITH, 


THE OPERA. : | 
On the whole, the Royal English Opera will open this year under | 
very favourable circumstances, and with the largest, and probably | 
the best, orchestra ever brought together in London. The list of | 
singers cannot, it is true, be considered complete with the names absent 
of our best tenor and our best baritone, We understand, however, | 
that an invitation was offered to Mr. Sims Reeves to join the com- | 
pany, which, by reason of the numerous engagements he had already | 
entered into, he was unable to accept. It was known that Mr. 
Santley had signed a treaty with Mr. Mapleson, or the directors | 
would, no doubt, have endeavoured to secure his services. Mr. | 
Reeves and Mr. Santley are so much better than all our other 
singers, in their tive departments, that to form a company 
without either Mr, tley or Mr. Reeves being included in it seems, 
at first sight, little shortof an absurdity. Great hopes, however, are 
entertained of Mr. Charles Adams, a tenor, who comes from the 
Berlin Theatre, and who sang last year at the Royal English Opera, 
in “ Masaniello ;” while Mr. Alberto Laurence, the principal baritone 
of the establishment, is known to a good voice and excellent 
intentions, Among the minor tenors Mr, Haigh stands first. Among 
the baritones and basses Mr. Corri, a vigorous singer and a very 
humorous actor, holds an important place. : 7 

The company is very strong in the goprano—especially the light 
soprano—department. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington are now, we believe, for the first time engaged at the same 
theatre. The effect of their appearing together in “ L’Africaine” 
will be, simply, that the two principal female parts in that opera will, 
taking them together, be better played than they haveever been before. 
The following will be the cast of “ L'Africaine,” on Saturday, the 
opening night :—Selika, Miss Louisa Pyne; Inez, Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington; Anna, Mrs. Aynsley k; Nelusko, Mr. Alberto 
Laurence ; Don Pedro, Mr. Henri Corri; Grand Inquisitor, Mr. 
Aynsley Cook; Don Diego, Mr. Eugene Dussek ; High Priest of 
Brahma, Mr.J G. Patey ; Don Alvar, Mr. Charles Lyell ; and Vasco 
di Gama, Mr, Charles Adams, 

The next novelty will be “Ida,” a new opera by Mr. Henry 
Leslie, The characters in “Ida” will he represented by Mdlle. Ida 
Gilliess, Mdlle. Cornelis, Mrs. Aynsle: k, Messrs. J. G. Patey, 
Henri Corri, W. H. Cummings, Charles Lyell, Aynsley Cook, 
Eugene Dussek, and R. Arthur, Mdlle. Ida Gillies is from the 
Paris Conservatoire, and makes her first appearance in English 
opera. She is a pupil of Auber, which should at least be a guarantee 
for good teaching. Mr. W. H. Cummings will make his début on 
the stage on this occasion, Towards the end of December a new 
opera, in one act, entitled “ Christmas Eve,” by Mr. Charles Diffell, 
will be given. The partain “Christmas Eve” will be sustained by 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mdme. Emma Heywood, Mr. David 
Miranda, and Mr, Aynsley Cook ‘Lalla Rookh,” an opera by 
M. Félicien David (author of “Le Désert,” “Herculaneum,” &c.), 
is announced for production in the course of the season. The 
characters have been assigned to Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Messrs. Henri Corri, Charles Lyell, Aynsley Cook, and Henry 
Haigh, Further, “if time should permit, another work, new to 
the English lyric stage, by either a native or a foreign composer, 
will be placed before the public.” 

A lover of coincidences, who Fang is not a lover of music, 
has discovered that France is always visited by the cholera after 
the production of one of Meyerbeer’s operas, How delighted 
Heine would have been if this idea had occurred to him when 
he was attacking and ridiculing Meyerbeer in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and how maliciously he would have varied it and en- 
larged upon it! At that time Meyerbeer had only brought out 
two o) on the French stage, “Robert le Diable,” in 1831, 
and “Les Huguenots,” in 1836, Both, however, were followed 
by Asiatic cholera, ‘La Prophéte” (1848) also brought cholera 
in its train, and the firat season of the long-deferred “ Africaine” 
resembles in this respect the first seasons of Meyerbeer’s other operas, 
‘The same fatal attendant waited upon “ L’Etoile du Nord” and “ Le 
Pardon de Ploerme!” (“ Dinorah”) ; but Meyerbeer's minor works 
do not seem to have provoked its fury in anything like the same 
degree as his operas in five acts, The worst attack followed the 
production of “ Robert le Diable,” the first and perhaps the greatest 
of Meyerbeer’s grand operas; while the attack of the “ Dinorah” 
year was so slight that we must admit, for our part, that until now 
we never heard of it, The success of “L’Africaine” is sufficient to 
cause great alarm, and to render the strictest sanitary precautions 
mecessary. 

It appears, from a book called “ Petites Archives des Théitres des 

_ Paris,” which has just been published, tbat during the last ten years 
“La Favorita” has been played in Paris 157 times, “ Les Huguenots” 
145 times, “Robert le Diable” 114 times, “Lucia” 143 times, 
“ William Tell” 147, and “Il Trovatore ” 130 times. 


DEATH OF MR. W. VINCENT WALLACE.—This eminent lyric composer 
died, on the evening of Thursday, the 12th inst., at the Chateau de Bagen, 
Haute Garonne, a! omega whither he had been removed about a month 
before from Paris-Passy. Mr. Wallace has for many years been subject to 
intermittent and frequently dangerous attacks of illness originating in drop- 
sical tendency, and for the last twelve months has not been able to leave his 
bed. Reduced to extreme weakness by this long-continued confinement, 
sccompanied with almost incessant bodily agony, which he bore with the 
moet admirable fortitude, Mr. Wallace was advised by the eminent French 
physician Dr. Bouillaud to try the effect of the air of the Pyrenees. This 
was # last resource, and, as it proved, an unavailing one, Mr. Wallace leaves 
a widow and two young boys, The deceased gentleman was fifty-three years 
of age. 

A NOBLE Lirg-noat.—The foliowing is an account of the important ser- 

during gales of wind by the Ramegate life-boat, in conjunction 
with the harbour steam-tugs, in saving life and property on the win 
and the neighbouring sandbanks, during the past eleven years :—The brig 
Wilhelmina and her crew saved; the barque Queen of the Teign and her 
crew saved ; six lives rescued from the schooner ; the schooner Pauline 
and her crew saved; six lives saved from the schooner Jessie Annie; the 
brig Bartley and schooner Sophie, vessels and crews saved ; eight lives rescned 
from the barque George Forster ; sixteen lives saved from the barque Kilby ; 
the brigs Hedwig Amalie and Ida and their crews saved ; eighteen lives 
rescued from a Portuguese brig; the schooner Wisch and her crew saved ; 
schooner Sultana, ditto; barque Martha, ditto; brig Quickstep, ditto; four 
lives reecued from a schooner in Pegwell Bay ; seventeen lives saved from the 
Spanish brig Samaritano ; the echooner Omnibus and her crew saved ; the 
schooner Jane, ditto; nine lives rescued from the barque Linda; thirteen 
lives rescued from the barque Ariel ; the brig Bradford and her crew saved ; 
the barque Cereal, ditto ; the brig Norma, ditto ; four lives rescued from the 
ketch Mary ; the brig Annie and her crew saved ; one hundred and twenty 
lives saved from the ship Fusilier; nineteen lives rescued from the ship 
Demerara ; five lives saved from the brig Royal Thistle ; five lives rescued 
from the brig Ciuny; the ue Clayton and her crew saved ; and eleven 
lives saved from the brig Las Hermanos. It will be seen that, in addi- 
tion to saving eighteen ships from destruction, this valuable life-boat has, 
in conjunction with the steam-tugs, rescued probably four hundred lives 
from a watery grave. Such noble services performed by one life-boat are 
un in the history of the dangerous life-boat work. The Ramsgate 
life-boat is a self-righting one, like the boats of the National Life-boat 
Institution, and was invented and built by the late Mr. James Beeching, of 
Great Yarmouth, She was bought of him by the Harbour Commissioners of 
Ramsgate, and was transferred by them, along with the harbour, to the con- 
txol of the Board of Trade. The life-boat is now unfit for further service, 
and isto be by a magnificent life-boat, the gift of the people of 
Bradford to the National Life-boat Institution. She is being built by 
the Messrs, Forrestt, and is expected to be on her station about Christmas. 
Much of the success, under Providence, of the Ramagate life-boat is 
undoubtedly due to her gallant and devoted crew, who have never faltered 
for a moment, during the fiercest midnight storms, in going afloat in the 
boat when the huge waves were rolling like mountains over the sands, and 
when they often expected that they and their noble craft would be engulfed 
in the whirlpool. It is a remarkable fact that not a soul has ever been lost 
from the life-boat. The late Captain Martin, acting under the Harbour Com- 
missioners ; Captain Walker, H.C.S. of the Board of Trade; and Captain 
Shaw, the present Harbour Master at Ramsgate, have always been indefati- 
gable in their efforta in making the Ramsgate life-boat establishment com- 
plete in e way ; and we pray that the same splendid success will attend, 
under God, new life-boat of the National Life-boat Institution. 

THE NEw RECORD Orrice.—Great progress has recently been made in 
the works for the erection of the east wing of the new Record | 
Office, a large section of the frontage in Fetter-lane having been com- 
pleted within the last few days, It is intended to make suitable and com- | 
modicus approaches from Farringdon-street, Holborn, Fleet-street, and the 
Strand, thereby, in accordance with the plans for the new law courts in that 
locality, clearing away a number of unwholesome courts and alleys, as well 
asa of Clare-market, with Clement’s-lane and its purlieus, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SANITARY STATE OF LONDON. 

Dr. Leturny, Medical Officer of Health for the City of London, 
has just issued his report on the sanitary condition of his district 
during the quarter ending last mouth. He states that of the 587 
deaths which took place in the City 241 occurred in the eastern 
division, 148 in the western, and 198 in the central. These are in 
the annual proportions of 23°3 per 1000 of the inhabitants of the 
eastern union, 22"1 of the western, and a little more than 17 of the 
central—the general average for the whole of the City being 20°5. 
In the course of the last ten years the death rate, in the summer 
quarter, has been at an annual rate of 21°2 per 1000 of the City popu- 


| lation, while in the districts comprising the chief towns of England 


it is about 22°5 per 1000, and in all England it is just 20 per 1000, 
This indicates a satisfactory state of the public health, and the same 
indication is also furnished by the sickness returns from the medical 
officers of the City unions, It is, Dr. rage states, an important 
condition in the consideration of cholera, which we are bound to 
make. We must remember that in the three great epidemics of 
1831-2 and 1848-9 there were three facts which came prominently 
before us :—1. There was an unusual outbreak of the disease in 
India, where it showed itself in an epidemic form; and this lasted 
a year or two before it made its appearance in Europe. 2. The 
course of the disease was always from India, in a north-westerly 
direction, through Russia and by the Baltic, into one or more of our 
eastern ports, 3. At the time of its appearance among us there was & 
large amount of zymotic disease, especially diarrhcea and dysentery. 
At present, however, there are none of these significant forewarnings 
of an approaching epidemic. Again, in both of the former 
visitations of the disease, the course of it has been from the north- 
western provinces of India, through Persia, and slong the western 
shores of the Caspian Sea to Astracan, where it has rested for 
some time. It has then traversed Russia by the Volga and its tri- 
butaries, and has reached Moscow in September. Here it has again 
halted for the winter, and in the following spring it has moved for- 
ward in a north-westerly direction, and_has arrived at St. Peters- 
burg in the months of June or July, It has then branched off in 
two directions—north-westerly through Finland, and by the Gulf of 
Bothnia into the north of Sweden, where it has soon exhausted 
itself ; and south-westerly by the Baltic into Sweden, Prussia, and 
Denmark, and so across the German Ocean into one or more of the 
rts on the eastern coas: of England. On the present occasion, 

owever, the course of the epidemic has been confined almost 
entirely to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean ; and it appears 
to have acquired its virulence among the pilgrims who were assem- 
bled at Mecca and upon Mount Ararat, to celebrate the Mussulman 
festival of Kourban-Bairam, or the Festival of Sacrifice. Some of 
the devotees had journeyed from India, and had brought with them 
the germs of the disease. Indeed, it is said that in one of the ships, 
while off Moculla, on the Arabian coast, as many as eighty of the 
pilgrims died of cholera. It was thus carried to the Holy Places ; 
and it would seem from official reports that not less than 40,000 per- 
sons died from agg eae: accounts say 100,000, but this is perhaps 
an exaggeration, There is no doubt, however, that the disease was 
severely fatal, and that it assumed an epidemic character ; 
for soon after the pilgrims began to disperse it appeared at Alex- 
andria, which is only ——— from the northern extremity of the 
Red Sea by the narrow Isthmus of Suez ; indeed, it is possible that 
it may have crossed the Red Sea at Mecca, and have gone down the 
Nile by its western branch, for, contemporaneously with its appear- 
ance at Alexandria, early in June, it showed itself at Rosetta and 
the neighbouring villages of Tanta and Zagarig. At Alexandria 
the outbreak was in the poorest and filthiest quarter of the city— 
namely, in the north-western suburbs, near to the railway-station, 
where there is a mixed population of Arabs, Turks, and Greeks ; 
and it seems that the city was in a fit condition to welcome the 
pestilence, for not only was the temperature high and the filth 
abundant, but the canal of the Nile from which the city is supplied 
with water was more than ordinarily polluted. There had been a 
fatal sickness among the cattle, and their carcases were thrown into 
the river ; as many as 700 of them in a state of putrefaction were 
seen in it at one time. It is therefore not surprising that the 
epidemic increased in violence, although its force was chiefly ex- 
pended in the crowded and dirty parts of the city, for it hardly 
touched the cleaner quarters, in which the Europeans reside, On 
the 17th of June it had moved inwards, by the river, to Cairo, and 
soon afterwards it returned, by the eastern arm of the Nile, to 
Damietta, where it was remarkably fatal, It then crossed the 
eastern extremity of the Mediterranean to Smyrna, which it reached 
on June 24, and four days afterwards it had turned back upon Cyprus. 
Early in July, about the 10th, it was at Constantinople and the 
villages of the Bosphorus ; and a little later it was at Ancona, in Italy, 
and at Malta, From Malta, where it was very severe, it soon passed 
to the neighbouring island of Gozo, and thence to Catania, Palermo, 
and Trapani, which are coast towns of Sicily, It may therefore be 
concluded that for the present the epidemic is contined not only to 
the basin of the Mediterranean, but chiefly to the eastern end of it ; 
and that as yet it has shown but little tendency to move northward 
and weatward into Europe. So far, then, the prospect is hopeful ; 
but yet it can hardly be said that the danger is altogther past ; for 
if on the return of spring the disease should again appear at 
Constantinople, and should creep along the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, it may take its usual route by the Danube into Europe, 
and so reach us from the western States of Germany, It may also 
reappear upon the northern shores of the Mediterranean, and thence 
travel into Italy, France, or Spain. Everywhere we perceive that 
the haunts of cholera are the haunts of wretchedness and filth—that 
the strongholds of the disease are in the crowded and ill-conditioned 
quarters of the poor--that where fever, and plague, and all the 
exanthemata abound, there also does cholera appear in its greatest 
force—that, in fact, although there is some capriciousness in its 
manifestations, yet it implicitly obeys the laws of other epidemics, 
and strikes hardest where there are poverty and filth, and ignorance 
and fear, This has been but too fully illustrated by the havoc of 
the disease in the poorer quarters of Alexandria, Cairo, Smyrna, and 
one hte Medical Offi H 

re itmore, ic: cer of Health, in his monthly re; 
presented on Saturday last to the Marylebone Sessneanne 
Council, although he speaks of a similar low return of mortality in 
his district, urgently draws the attention of the council to the 
dreadful sanitary state of one part of it. The report states— 
Crawford-place, a narrow court running from “ 

Homer-street, is beyond all comparison the filthtest ie cee pcre 
wretched spot in the parish. Within it are six small dilapidated tenements, 
which it is almost a fiction to say give shelter to between sixty and seventy 
human beings. These poor people are reported by the owners of the property 
as most depraved in their habits and morals, and utterly unworthy of 
sympathy. I know that a great many of them are in extreme destitution 
and rarely do we find the two extremes of vice and poverty closely allied: 
One poor emaciated woman I found engaged in slop-work, and her sad tale, 
not obtrusively, but hesitatingly, told, was this:—Her husband, by trade a 
plasterer, was sick in the hospital. She had four young children to main- 
tain ; and by sitting up four nights out of seven she could earn about seven 
shillings per week, three of which went to her landlord for rent. 1 suggested 
an application to the parish for relief ; her reply was, “I cannot get relief 
unless 1 go into the workhouse, and rather than do that I will starve 
here.” A second poor creature occupied a room stripped of every article 
of furniture; all her goods, with the exception of a bundle of dirty 
rags which served as her bed, having been seized for arrears of rent. 
In this case an additional and somewhat novel expedient for ejecting 
an unprofitable tenant had been resorted to—the grate had actually been 
taken out of the fireplace; but this cunning device was not success- 
ful, for a fire had been made without it, Taking into consideration 
the intolerably dirty and ruinous state of these houses, and the absence of 
every requisive to health er comfort, I could have no difficulty in certifying 
them to be unfit for human habitation ; but J shrink from the responsibilit; 
of turning so large a number of destitute persons into the open street, whe 
would find the greatest difficulty in procuring sheiter elsewhere. I prefer to 
exhanst all the powers of the law in compelling the owners of this propert; 
to put it into proper sanitary and habitable condition ; and, should that fail, 
it will then be my painful duty, in the interest of public health to resort to 
the other alternative. Property of this description, let out in separate rooms 
to weekly tenants, constitutes & most profitable investment, the amount of 
profit varying, of course, with the degree of firmness and tlinty determination 
exercised in collecting the rents, 1t may truly be said that the r of 
London pay dearly for most of the necessaries of life, but in nothing are they 
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more highly and unequally taxed than in the article of honse-rent, ¢ 
comprehensive enactment that would sweep away the wretched hovele 
as they are appropriately termed, “fever nests,” that abound pvels, oF, 
district in this metropolis, and replace them by lofty, Wallonia Rah 
buildings, appropriate to the wants and requirements of the poor, spat i 
regarded as an arbitrary and despotic measure ; but the great good ihe BE be 
accomplish in the saving of human life alone is incalculable, would 


THE PARKS OF LONDON. 


ReGENT's PARK, which derives its name from its havi 
made during the regency of George IV., contains upwards rei 
acres. It and Primrose-hill—the area of which is sixty-three acres 
are under the care of Mr. Edwards, chief superintendent. The 
ground now occupied by this park was originally known as 
= Marylebone Farm and Fields.” It was laid ont asa public park 
in 1812, from designs by Mr. Nash, the architect, who also built 
some of the fine terraces by which it is surrounded. Unlike the 
other parks, this contains within its boundaries several handsome 
private residences, surrounded by picturesque _pleasure-grounds 
Owing to the nature of the soil, and there being less traffic over it, 
the grass here generally looks greener than it does in Hyde Park’ 
It is let to one person, who takes in sheep from the butchers in the 
neighbourhood, There are eighteen or twenty acres of water, on 
which boats are to be had for hire, and where angling from ‘the 
banks is permitted at all times while the gates are open, 

Within the last two or three years this park has been greatly im- 
proved and embellished by the construction of what are known aq 
the Avenue-gardens—from the south ‘end of the Broad-walk to 
Chester-road, which is opposite Chester-terrace, and leads to the 
Botanical Gardens—which have been completed to the extent of 
some four acres on each side of the walk. ‘The portion of the park 
which is bounded by Park-square Gardens, Chester-road, Chester- 
terrace, and the Broad-walk, is now being laid out in ornamento) 
grounds, with kept turf, clumps of evergreens, and flower-beds 
There are about six acres in this piece of park land, Should the 
weather prove favourable, the whole will be completed by next spring, 

Some years since it was proposed to make an equestrian ride 
from Park-square West, alongside the Broad walk, passing Holford 
House, and coming out near what was formerly the Marquis of 
Hertford’s villa. Some of the neighbours and inhabitants of the 
adjacent and surrounding terraces were for and some against this 
proposal, Eventually the authorities decided against it, and 
properly ; for it would have seriously detracted from the appearance 
of the park, as well as from its fitness for pedestrian exercise and 
recreation, The want, however, of a Rotten-row in Regent’s Park 
is felt throughout a district of considerable extent, and there is a 
portion of the park which would be improved by being converted 
into one. From Gloucester-gate, round St. Catherine’s Villa, to 
Park-square, a gently-curved ride of nearly a mile in extent could 
easily be designed, It might be made a great improvement on the 
present continuous wooden-railed circle round the park if clumps of 
shrubs were judiciously planted at each side. 

The Broad-walk is now beginning to present a grand appearance, 
from its length and the height and beauty which the trees on each 
side have attained. From a point on the rising ground, south of 
the pretty fountain that was erected some time since, the most 
favourable view of the hotel at the end of Portand-place can be 
obtained-—as, seen from the place indicated, it looks as if it were 
built expressly as a splendid termination to this fine walk. 

On Primrose-hill, which is under the same management as Regent's 
Park—namely, that of Mr, Edwards--a new walk has been finished 
within the last few weeks, from near the waterworks reservoir, in a 
south-easterly direction, to Albert-terrace, Albert-road. It is about 
700 or 800 yards in length, A couple of those iron-works that one 
sees occasionally near cab-stands in the streets would not be out of 
place on Primrose-bill, On the south side of the hill there is a fine 
open-air Sarge which is more irequented than any other in 
London. It is a great pity that some attempt is not made, before it 
is too late, to connect Regent's Park with Hampstead-heath, by 
means of a carriage drive which might be brought round the lower 
parts of Primrose-hill, through the handsome piece of road, with the 
tine old trees on each side of it, from Belsize Park to Haverstock- 
hill, and so on to Hampstead. A rather novel suggestion has been 
made as to Primrose-hill, which is neither more nor less than that a 
donkey Rotten-row, with model asses and equipments, and well- 
dressed, respectable attendants should be established there. And 
there is little doubt that, if women and children only were allowed 
to ride, the innovation would be highly appreciated by the majority 
of the frequenters of Primrose-hill, 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA,—In order to guard against any misunder- 
standing, we are requested to restate that the proposal of Earl Somali to the 
American Government was conveyed in the follewing words :—‘ Her 
Majesty’s Government are ready to consent to the appointment of a cou- 
mission to which shall be referred all claims arising during the late civil 
war which the two Powers shall agree to refer ‘o the commissioners.” These 
concluding words limit the subject of reference, since it would be incon- 
sistent with the position taken up by her Majesty’s Government and with 
the arguments which induced it to decline arbitration to permit the claims 
for losses by the Alabama and other vessels of the same character to be 
brought before a commission for decision. It must be understood, therefore, 
that, if any such commission were agreed on, those cases would be excluded 
from its jurisdiction.—7imes, 

A Rior aT MUNICH.—On the evening of the 8th of October there were 
very grave disturbances at Munich, A young fellow was arrested by a 
gendarme for singing improper songs in the street, but the crowd interfered 
on behalf of the prisoner. The gendarme, hooted and pelted, drew his sword, 
and in defending himself wounded a boy. This made the spectators still 
more furious, and the gendarme, in terror of his life, sought refuge in the 
Westendhalle, a well-known casino, and managed to escape in plain clothes 

a back door, Meanwhile the people were shouting for him outside 

arrived from all parts of the city, and the President of the Govern- 

ment, after in vain entreating the mob to disperse, ordered the soldiers to 

charge. This cleared the street for a time, but the people quickly returned, 

and in a second charge by the troops, with fixed bayonets and drawn swords, 
&@ number of people were wounded. Several arrests were made, 

AMERICAN FINANCE,—The American national debt, representing exactly 
the cost of the war, is just £600,000,000, In the mer Tao for the ensuing 
year the expenditure (£70,000,000) is reckoned with a liberality verging upon 
extravagance, but ‘about the revenue the Zimes thinks there is more 
obecurity. The £60,000,000 expected from “internal revenue” must be of 
doubtful certainty, and the item is all the more enigmatical from its very 
comprehensiveness, Its two chief ingredients must be income tax and 
excise, but in what proportions we are left to conjecture, As yet the 
Americans have never raised as much as £30,000,000 from “ internal 
revenue ;” they only estimated their receipts at £25,000,000 in the last year 
for which accounts are made up. Borrowing has ceased, and paying is to 
begin. The machinery of taxation is in good order and is to be worked at 
full power, 80 as to produce, not only the whole revenue required for 
the public service, but £10,000,000 a year for a sinking fund besides. 

MOONLIGHT AND DISEASE.—The moon’s brightness is evidence of the 
absence of clouds and of condensed vapours in the atmosphere. Such cireum- 
stances are highly favourable to the radiation of heat from the earth and 
from things animate and inanimate on the earth, and, in fact, they produce 
what are known as early frosts. As the heat radiates from the bodies of men 
or of animals sleeping in the open air at such periods at a rapid rate, paralysis 
is not unfrequently induced, or the limba may become frostbitten. In India 
this law and fact are well known, and turned occasionally to useful account 
~ wine-cooling, &c. Similar things occur with regard to vegetable pro- 
ery a Turnips are frozen and plants mildewed by the rapid radiation of 

eat in a clear atmosphere and under a full moon, whilst the exhalation of 
fetid gases from decaying animal and vegetable substances is expedited in 
proportion. We do not assert that the moon is the active agent in effecting 
these consequences ; for its brightness, perhaps, but indicates the existence 
of an atmosphere highly favourable to their development. Would it not be 
well to consider duly these circumstances, and to guard cattle against this 
source of evil? Cattle or sheep, when protected from radiation, escape chills 
ie are the forerunners of disease and death.— Building News. 

URIOUS ORNITHOLOGICAL RELIC —The ship Ravenscraig, Captain 
Dd. B. Inglis, of London, just arrived from New Zealand. has Sroastl Morne 
& curious relic of the ancient ornithology of those islands, in the form of an 
egg of the moa, or dinornis of New Zealand. The egg is alleged to have been 
discovered under somewhat singular circumstances. While some labourers 
were marking out @ sight to build upon, in the Wairhakie district, a pick 
struck upon acave, On opening it, it was foond to contain the skeleton of 
& Maori, in a crouching position, holding with both hands the egg, and in 
such a manner as if death had come upon the unfo, tunute native while in the 
act of partaking of the contents of the eyg. Although the shell is slightly 


| broken, the gigantic proportions of the egy yet remain perfect, It measures 


about 9 in. in length and 7 in, in diameter, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


Wuen Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., delivered, a 
few days since, at Sheffield, his manly, outspoken 
utterances against the tyranny of the trades unions, 
he was met by denial on the part of the unionists, 
in the face of notorious facts. Now, Mr. Hughes 
could scarcely be supposed to be opposed to the 
interests of working men or ignorant of their 
customs. He had recently been elected by a con- 
stituency of which labourers and mechanics aided 
materially to form the majority. He was known as 
a professor (of boxing, by-the-way) at a working 
man’s college. He put forward specific allegations, 
and was answered only by generalities. Neverthe- 
leas, perhaps even Mr. Thomas Hughes has done 
less to expose the despotism of the unions than two 
fellows who were, last Saturday, brought up to the 
Mansion House on a charge of having, contrary to 
the statute, used threatsand intimidation in order to 
induce certain workmen to leave their employment. 
The facts aresimply these: A Mr. Pritchard, builder 
of Acorn-street, Bishopsgate, finds it to his interest 
to ewploy non-union men as masons, For some 
time past he has been subjected on this account to 
threats and interruptions in his business, There 
can be no doubt upon this point—not even a 
plausible disclaimer on the part of the unionists, 
They sent him, on the 30th of last month, a depu- 
tation, to demand the discharge from his employ 
of two of his masons, on the sole ground that the 
men had refused to join the masons’ society. Mr. 
Pritchard boldly replied that he would submic to 
no such dictation, and would abide the result. 
The result was that about a dozen of his men left 
him forthwith, Then two bullies, named re- 
spectively Henevan and Rawson, were hired to 
waylay the non-unionists on their way to 
work at Mr, Pritchard’s, and to annoy and 
intimidate them. The language of these hired 
ruffians (for one of them admitted that he was 

id for every minute of his time spent in 

ounging about and uttering vile oaths and cowardly 

threats) was of the coarsest and foulest kind, while 
that of the non-unionists was marked with calmness 
and discretion. At length the two hulking fellows 
were given into custody, upon the charge already 
stated, During the hearing the Lord Mayor declared 
that, at the restoration of Guildhall, he had seen 
three masons doing among them one day’s work— 
three men at one job which one man could do; to 
which Mr. Pritchard added that there was a rule in 
the society which expressly discouraged men who 
worked alittle faster than ordinary men. The men, 
said Mr, Pritchard, ‘do not mind their masters 
going into the Bankruptcy Court.” The Lord 
Mayor, in giving his decision, made the following 
observations :— 

The case against them of threatening and intimidating 
the men Shearman and Newton was, in his opinion, con- 
clusively proved, and he should mark his sense of their 


misconduct. A working man had a right to take bis | 


labour and skill, which were his capital, to what he con- 
ceived to be the best market, but he had no right to 
dictate to others the terms and conditions on which they 
should exercise their handicrafts, or to say to this or that 
man that if he did not coincide with him in the disposal 
of his labour he should subject him to personai violence. 
That was a species of tyranny upon the odium of which 
he had long pondered, and he could only suppose that the 
prisoners were men hardly capable of gaining a livelihood 
in a fair competition with men of their own trade. The 
witnesses had given their evidence fairly. They were 
entitled, in such a state of things, to the protection of the 
law, and that protection, so far as he could afford it, they 
should receive at his hands. He would say further that 
if they, or any other workmen within his jurisdiction, 
should after this be subject to the slightest molestation or 
intimidation, or be threatened with personal violence, 
and would only apply to him, they should be protected. 
There was a large class of working men unconnected with 
trades unions who simply wanted to earn an honest 
living by the exercise of their skill and industry. Men 
like the prisoners combined to prevent them, Such 
conduct was intolerable. 

All this is good reasoning and sensible comment. 
As such, it could scarcely be expected to weigh 
much with the trades union tyrants, even if it were 
reprinted and framed to be hung up in every pot- 
house committee-room in the United Kingdom. 
But the practical application of it is far beyond all 
Sheffield denials, or frothy declamation by the 
defenders of the system. The two roughs were 
sentenced each to two months’ hard labour, and 
this may well be expected to prove a salutary 
leeson to themselves and their fellows. 


The calendar of the Middlesex Sessions presenta 
the following table of the relation of crime to 
education, The prisoners are thus classed. Thirty- 
sixcan neither read nor write, fourteen read only, one 
reads and writes well, none are of superior educa- 
tion, and fifty-eight read and write imperfectly. 
Upon the face of this statement, it would seem to 
confirm the old adage as to the danger of a little 
learning. But perhaps the fact is that most people, 
even of the criminal class, now read and write im- 
perfectly, and that education and crime are really 
only correlative in this respect—namely, that a good 
education is usually the concomitant of means 
which set their x above temptation to in- 
dulge acquisitiveness unlawfully, and which also 
greatly enhance the peril and dread of punishment. 

The betting men, driven from Bride-court and 
other localities in and about the City, have estab- 
lished a kind of gambling fair upon the waste 
ground near Farringdon-street station. There they 
have huge umbrellas erected permanently, for the 
shelter from sun and rain of the useless fraternity, 
The system has already become worse than 
nuisance. No decent person can pass along the 
toad without the peril of insult, assault, or rob TY. 
This week a pedestrian was robbed of his watch, in 
open day and in the public street, by ruffians who 
had only to mingle with the betting gang to be at 
once protected from pursuit and identification. 


POLICE. : 

TRAGEDY IN HUMBLE LirE,—Richard Whiting, aged 
thirty-six, carman, was bronght before Mr. Paget, 
charged with killing John Lawless, a boy aged thirteen 
years, by driving a laden cart over him, 

Rachael Henshaw said—Abont an hour ago the prisoner 
Was leading two horses along. They were drawing a cart 
heavily laden, He was at the head of the leading horse. 
A boy was on the footpath, and Mr. Clark, a butcher, 
shoved him into the road, and he fell under the wheel, 
which went over his head. The brains came out of his 
mouth, and he was killed directly. 

Mr. Paget—The wrong man is in the dock. 

William Hull, a police constable, said he took the pri- 
Soher into custody, and he said he was very sorry—it was 
not his fault, 

George Clark, live-stock dealer and butcher, said he was 
Walking along Shadwell towards Cock-hill. A boy was 
‘Weeping the pavement in front of a cookshop, and in 
Passing he pushed against the boy and he fell under the 
Wheel, He did not think it waa the carman’s fault; he 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


did not think the carman knew it. It was all done and 
over before the prisoner could stop his borses, 

Mr. Paget—The prisoner is discharged. 

A loud wail from a woman at. the back of the court 
arrested the attention -f every one, and cries from the 
ushers of “Silence! Turn that woman out! Be quiet!” 
followed. The police took her by the shoulders, but de- 
sisted from further action when she said she was the boy’s 
mother, She threw up her arms, and with all that wild 
fervour for which the Irish are remarkable, asked if she 
was not to have justice for the mother of her own dear 
boy. It was the butcher who killed him, and he was 
allowed to go away. She called upon Meaven to redress 
her wrongs, and broke out into loud and long lamentations 
on the death of her son, 

Mr. Paget with difficulty soothed her and asked her to 
enter the witness-box and be calm for a minute He ex- 
pressed his sympathy most feelingly. He was very sorry. 
The calamity was great and sudden. He could unaer- 
stand her sorrow. She was much to be pitied. He dis- 
charged the carman because he did not think he was in 
fault. If any other person was to blame, justice would 
be done, The police would take care that the whole case 
would be opened before a Coroner's jury. The poor and 
afflicted woman could attend the inquest, and every 
person who could throw light on the case would be heard. 

MIDDLE-CLASS RUFFIANISM.—Mr. Arthur Charles 
Davis, of No. 52, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, 
gentleman, was charged before Mr, Tyrwhitt with 
assaulting Mr. Charles Mills, a medical student, of No. 55, 
Guilford-street, Russell-square, 

The complainant said he was in the Flying Horse 
Tavern, Oxford-street, the previous night, when, without 
the slightest provocation, the defendant knocked him 
down and struck him several times while he was on the 
ground, He then sent for the police and gave the 
defendant into custody. 

The defendant asked the complainant whether he had 
not made remarks about him, and the complainant said 
he had not, 

Mr. Frederick Buswell, of 16, Stamford-street, said he 


was in the tavern taking a glass of ale, and saw the 
defendant strike the complainant without any provoca- 


tion. Both persons were strangers to him, and he had 
attended at some trouble to himself. 


The defendant said the complainant was making remarks 
over the bar. He asked the complainant if they were meant 
He then in- 
vited the complainant to put up his hands, and, on his 


for him, and he replied, ‘‘ Yes, if you like.” 
doing so, he struck him, 


Mr. Anthony Hart Davis, brother of the defendant, said 
he heard the complainant making offensive remarks, say- 
ing that persons came to the house and pretended to be 
The complainant put 
up his hands, and then there were blows exchanged between 


gentlemen, giving themselves airs, 


the complainant and his brother. 


Mr. Buswell said he did not belie ve the last witness was 


present. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt said he considered it an unprovoked 
assault altogether, by a person who, from his dress, one 


wou ld think would know better. 


The defendant was fined 40s., or a month’s imprison- 


ment. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. : 


THER has been rather a heavy feeling in the market for Home 
Securitier, and the amount of business doing has, consequently, not 
increased. In prices, compared with the previous week, the tuctu- 
ations have been trifling, JConsols, for Money, have marked 88] 
89 ; Ditto, for Account, 89 to 89}; Keduced and New Three per 
Cents, 87} 4; Exchequer Bille, March, 68. to 3s, dis. ; Ditto, June, 10s. 


to 5a.dis, Bank Stock has been 246 to 24%, 


Indian Stocks, &c., have changed bands slowly, at about previous 
rates. India Stock, 217 to 220 ; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1049 to 105; 
Rupee Paper, 100 to 102, and 107 to 109; India Bonds, lta, to 223, 


premium, 
The supply of money in the General Discount Market is mode- 


rately extensive, and the demand for accommodation is tolerably 


active, at the annexed rates for the best commercial paper :— 


Thirty Days’ Billa 6. we ene 
Sixty Days’ o os. ee o ee 
‘Three Months’ ee fas es), ee RS ws 
Four Monthy’ .. os es swe 
Six Months’ oe owe as ae" cae) Se, ae 


A full average supply of gold has been sold 
England ; but the imports have been on a moderate 
inquiry for export purpores has fallen off considerably, However 
the silver market still continues very firm, 

The market for Brazilian Scrip has been somewhat heavy, and 
the quotation is lower, ut 2g to 2f prem. Most other Foreign Secu- 
rities have been in but moderate request, and, in some instances, 
prices have shown signs of weakness. Brazilian Four-and-a-Halt 
per Cents have realised 69 ex div. ; Ditto, 1865, 76; Egyptian Seven 
per Cents, 1864, 91 ex div. ; Greek, 195 ; italian Old Five per Cents, 
644 ; Ditto, 1865, 77 ex div.; Mexican Three " 
1864, 2514; Portuguese Three per Cents, 464; Ditto, 163, 454 ; 
Russian Four-and-a-Halt per Cents, 89; Ditto Three 
1863, 554; Ditto Five r Cents, 1862, 914; Spanish Passive, 
294 ; Ditto, Certificates, 14f ; Turkish Six por Cents, 1858, 714 ; Ditto, 
1862, 744; Ditto, Five per Cents, 1865, 43] ; and Dutch Two-und-a- 
Half per Cents, 61 ; ‘Lurkish Consoliaés have sold at 484 to §. 

Joint-stock Bank Shares have been in only moderate request, 
yet prices have ruled firm, with an upward tendency, Alliance have 
realised 314; Australasia, 72}; Bank of Egypt, 3!; Bank of New 
Zealand, 16; Chartered of India, Australia, and China, 263; 
Chartered Mercantile of Indias, London, and China, 50 ; Commercial 
of India and the Kast, 324 ; Consolidated, 10; Hast Lendon, di 
Imperial, 294 ; Imperial Ottoman, 16 ; Land Mortgege of India, 4) ; 
London and Vounty, 784; London Joint-Stock, 514; London and 
South African, 17; Oriental, 515; South Australia, 354; Union of 
Australia, 544; and Union of 534. 

A very mouerate business has been done in Colonial Government 
Securities, Canada Six per Cents have sold at $5]; Ditto Five 
per Cents, 829; New South Wales Five per Cents, 90; Queensland 
Six per Cents, 1024 ; and Victoria Six per Cents, 106, 

The Mivcelianeous Market bas been rather quiet :—Anglo- Mexican 
Mint, 174; Atlentic Telegraph, 24; Berun Waterworks ne 
Bombay Gas, 54; Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, 10} ; 
East India Irrigation and Canal, 9; Ebbw Vale, 14; Egyptian 
Commercial and Tre , 120; Fore-street Warehouse, 11} ; General 
Credit, 6 ; General 5 n, 254 Hudson's Bay, 15}; London Finan- 
cial, 22}; London General Ompibve, 33; Now) Land, sf; Overend, 
Gurney, and Co., 18}; Royal Mail Sicam, 11¢); East and West 
India Docks, 134; Londou and St. Katharine, 77; and Grand 
Junction Canal, 7u. 

The Railway Share Market has ruled heavy, at drooping prices, 


METROPOLITAN ARE LS es 
N EXCHANGE.—The arrivala of English wheat having been 
Pear 7 moderate, the demand for both red and white qualities 
has ruled steady, at fully Jast week's quowtions, Fine foreign 
wheats have realised quite as much money as of late; but inferior 
kinds have been much neglected, Floating cargoes of grain have 
sold ateadily, on former terms. Fine barley has been scarce and in 
request. at full prices. Grinding and disilling sorts have com- 
manded very litue attention, The malt trade hus continued firm, 
at extreme raies, Oats, though in good supply, have eold steadily, 
at 6d. per quarter more money. Both beans and peas have main- 
tained their previous yeloe © a= a ery Sagas in the demand, No 
has taken place in the value of flour, 

oot nue heat, 84a, to 528; barley, 25a, to 372,; malt, 50s, 
to 668, ; onta, 198, to 278.; rye, 268. to 28a, ; 87a, to 478. ; peas, 

358, to 41s, per quarter; flour, Sls, to 43a, per 250 b. 
CATTLE.—Prime stock bas been scarce and in request, on rather 
Inferior stock has sold heavily, Beef, from 3a, 2d, 
to Sa, 4d. ; mutton, +, 1, to, Oe. Bi. 5 ane 4s, Od, to 58, 6a, ; pork, 

id. to Se. 10d. 8b. to wink the offal, 
“SoweaTs AND LEADENHALL.—The trade, generelly, has been 
far from active, at the annexed quotations :—Beef, from 3s, to 4s, 8d, ; 
mutton, 4a, to 6s,; veal, 48, 6u, to 5a, dd; and pork, 4s, 2d, to 
81b, by the carcass, 
i ~ thee is a fais oreanee business doing in most kinds, 
are well su 5 ° 

er urrcy —The demand for raw qualities is still active, at 6d. to Is. 
cwt, more money. The stock amounts to 92,309 tons, against 
23,348 tons last year, Refined sugars move off treely, at very full 


Por ds derate 
FFEE.—Most descriptions have changed hands to a moderat 
een ‘at last week’s currency. Stock, 15,395 tons, against 13,391 
tons in 1864, 
1CE.— We have no change to notice in prices, and the market is 
cunewbat inactive, Stock, 25,733 tons, against 34,316 tons last year, 
PROVISIONS,—Nearly all kinds of butter continue in fair request, 
at full quotations. Bacon ix @ dull inquiry, a barely late rates. 
Hams and lard still command Ct In other pro- 
i he transactions are on & mode: 
verLOW The teele is firm, a6 full quotations, P.Y.C., on the 
spot, is selling at 48s, 64. percwt, Boek, <5, 007 casks, againat 47,804 
i . Rough fat, 2a. 5d, per : 
eres Ninneed ‘olf ix in fair request, at £34 15a, per ton. Rape is 
selling at £48 lis. to £50 104; clive, £50 108, to £54; cocoanut, 
£47 w £50; and fine palm, £42 103, French turpentine is steady, 
45s. per owt, 
mM SPrniTs.—There is only a moderate demand for rum, as last 
week's quotations, Proot Leewards, Is. 7d. to 1s, 8d, per gallon, 
Brandy sella slowly, but at fall ee. Malt spirit, 124. 6d. to 
60. ; British spirit, 11s, 10a, per gallon, A 
ay AND STRAW a Mendon rhe Ctr £5 Sa.; clover, £5 
Gis. 5 £1 8s, te y 
10 56 Ooi oe eee coals, We. 6d. to 21s, 6d.; other sorta, 168, to 
198. 6d. per ton. 
Ps, — There rod demand for most kinds of nsw hops, and 
st a patel er uther —_— are — inquiry, New 
if are wlling at from 100s, to 190s, per ow! 
OL The trade ie in ® very inactive state, on former terms. 
PoraTORs.— Full supplies are on offer, and the trade is steady, at 


rom 50s, to 100s, per tou. 


bigher terms. 


to the Bank of 
tcale, The 


Cents, 259; Ditto, 
per Centa, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 13, 

JBANKRUPTS.—¥. TUBBEN, Newgate-street, merchant.—T. V. 
WOOD, Newgate-market, dairyma 5, BURNE, St Luke's, sta- 
tioner,—S. DAVIS, Mile-end,” hi J. DOGGETT, ot. Paneras- 
street, commission agent.—H CASTLE, Kensington, cab proprietor. 
H. J. DRAYTON, Bloomsbury, vocalist —M. ABRA HAMS, Strand, 
furniture-gealer,— 8, A. BL MENTHAL, Commercial-road East, 
hair manufucturer—A. BRYANT, Camberwell, commission agent. 

i. I, BROOKEK, Chelsea, carpenter.—G. EYRE, Derby, butcher.— 
H. FILDEW, Euston-road, coachbuilder.—C. CROsS, Spitalfields, 
merchaxt.—A. K. T, NORMAN, Bermondsey, vocalist —M. BARR, 
Woolwich, baker.—W, WEST, Ash, Kent, saddler—C, E, SAPOLIN. 
Mortlake, professor of languages —W. TAYLOR, Ham) -road, 
cabdriver.— J, TEVENDA LAs, Hackney.—J. BRISTOW, Hampstead- 
road, clerk.—@, BURTON, Islington, cheesemonger’s assistant,—C 
BLAY, Clerkenwell, gold-chain maker —8. W. HARES, New Kent- 
road, carpeuter.—E, G, FOSBERY, Southwark,—J. KITCHENER, 
jun.. Islington-green, tailor—E.’ WITHERS, Bedford-row, job- 
master.—J, MARTIN, Brady, licensed victualler,—J. BEASLEY, 
Bickenhill, steel mauufaeturer — C. C. HICK, Bradford, com- 
mission agent,—J, WETH:RELL, Middlesborough, schoolmaster, 
P. FLETOHSR, Dewsbury, wool and hair merchant.—T’. CALOW, 
Sheffield, engineer.—F. W. WILSON, Sheffield, attorney ant soli 
ci'or,—J. TAPSON, Liverpool, licensed viewualler—J, HARTMAN, 
Birkenhead, boot and shoe dealer— E. &. WARD, Manchesier, come- 
dian.—A. BINNEY, Fazakerley, merchant.—S, M'MILLAN, boiton, 
tailor—E, MOSS, Manchester,’ machine-broker.—J. STRINGER, 
Droyleden, mil'wright.—G. NEWHY, Harborne, licensed victualler. 
J. 4. SHEPPARD. Birmingham, tailor’s foreman—J, LANGAN, 
sAverpool, poulterer.—T, GILKERSON, Everton, licensed victualler. 
J. FLANAGAN, Liverpool, boot and +hoe maker.—M. PIERCE, 
Raabon, beerseller.C, LOUSINS, Southsea, clerk to a solicitor.— 
W. ROWDEN, Whitstable, master mariner.—T. JONES, Sedgley, 
farmer. —G, OAKES, Dewsbury, warehouseman.— J, ELLIOTS, 
Caraift, beerhouse-keeper—M, HINDS, Bristol.—J. J. MOORE, 
Farnworth, tinplate-worker, -C, FRAMPION, Dailington, beer- 
seller —J. J, BRYSON, Manchester, cabinetumaker.—J, S'URGESS, 
Manchester,—A, SINGLETON, Manchester, painter.—D, COOPER, 


Gorton Brook—J. C. WROATH, Truro, smith.—T, WILLIAMS, 


Feock, Cornwall, farm labourer.—J. BUXTON, Hanley, joiner and 
builder.—J, WERNHAM and J, WATTS, Homerton, confectioners, 
W. WARREN, Wolstanton, beerseller—K. CARTER, Cundall 
Lodge, near Borobridge.—W. FELL, Kendal, bobbin-turner.— 
EK JONES, len, farmer.—W, GOSS, Crediton, labourer,—C. 
MOORE, Sheernesa, leading-man of fitters in Sheerness Dockyard,— 
W. CHALLIS, Felstead, butcher.—J. BOND, Walsall, covered 
harness furniture manufacturer.— A. WILLIAMS, ‘lrentham, 
labourer.—H, MOORE, Stafford, joiner.—J, GOOD; 


artist.—H, L, SLADIN, Ashwon-under-Lyne, journeyman mill- 


Sheffield, spring knife manufacturer. 
seller,—J, BREALNER, Hafwon, Argyleshire, shipowner, 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17, 


Park, wine sgent—J, PACKER, Clapham, plumber.—F. 
NUBLE. . pham, plum 


tobacconist.—G, GESCHWINDT, Camberwell! 


BRYANT, Penge, painter.—W. S. UNCLES, 


ngrocer, 
. HUNT, 


dealer.—W. M. WHITE, 
F, W. 


Marabail 


N. WIGGLESWORTH, Doncaster, boot 


Newcustle-upon-Tyue, 
Kingion-Mi 


Thurlow, dealer.—D, ADDISON, Tamworth, newsager t.—J. 
fitter—s, YELLAND, Kenton, shoem: 
fitter.—W. H. YEOWARD, Liverpool, merchant's clerk. 


M, M'DONALD or BARKON, Inverness, innkeeper. 


UTUAL LOAN FUND ASSOCIATION 
(Incorporat 

Uovent-garden, LENDS MONEY, on personal or other security, in 

sums ot £20 to £500, to be repuid by instalments, extending over 

one, Ww, or three years, The large capital of thie Association 

enables it to complete its transactions without delay. No inquiry 


or office fees, and strict tecrecy observed, Hills discounted, at short 


notice, Forms sent tree, on receipt of a directed stamped envelope. 
The Association also lends money for the purchase ot a house by » 
tenant, or for the liquidation of mortgages, on terms most advan- 
tageous to the borrower, EDWAKD HARPER, Secretary, 


F YOU TRAVEL send for BUSSEY, SMITH, 
and CO.'S  Lilustrated Catalogue of PORTMANTEAUS, 
‘trunks, Travelling-bags; Field, Marin Opera Glasses, un- 
rivalled for excellence an cheapness,—4183, New Oxford-street W.C, 


OWS, Plaits, Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronte, 

&e.,and every other description of Ornamental Hair, aj) 

ot the first quality, of COLLEY, Pertumer, Hairdresser, and 
Sham pover, 2%, Bishopagate-street Within, Hair-eutting, 6d, 


IMMEL’S NEW PERFUMES, — The 

‘Titiens Bouquet, Indian Bouquet, and Chinese Boucuet, 

2s, od. each ; three in a box, 7s, The Jockey Fan, for the Races, 

7s, 6d,; by post. for &.—Kimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand 24, Corn- 
hill; and 128, Regent-street, London. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d, 


Families who give @ preference to this unequalled quality are 
respectfully invited to retuse other kinds offered instead of brown 


ana Polkon's, ‘To obtain extra profit by the sale, similar articles are 
sometimes fraudulently substituted, 


PURVEYORS 10 H.R.H, TRE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
(pean reLy PATENT STABOH, 


€ 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 


ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES, Sold everywhere ; and wholesale by 
PALMER and OU., the Pacentees, 
Victoria Works, Green-strest, Bethnal-green, N.E. — 


RADDOCK’S HALF-HOUR OANDLES 
ret bots ec Denson om ng 
tach, —WiKTTMOWE and CRADDOCK 16, Bishopagateatreet, 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce 
Venders ; and Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACK WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
jon. 


Soho- square, London. 
Bhp etary GENUINE MUSTARD 
wma) ee s 
International Exhibition, 1862, 


Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


(NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 


Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints, In 
boxes, at le, 14d., 2a, 9d, 4a 6d., and Lis, 


NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


% _- YRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors. Price In. 14d. and 2a, 9d, per box. 


OUGHS AND COLDS,—DR. LOCOCK’S 


PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief, and a rapid cure 
of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders of the breath 
and lungs. They have apleasant taste. Price Is, 14d,, 2s, 0d., 4a, 6d, 
and Ils. per box. Sold by ail Medicine Venders, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Comfort to all. 


Sudden changes of temperature, too liberal diet, and ex; 
sure are constantly producing diseases, which would be altoge 
avoired by s few doses of these purifying Pills, which act most 
kindly on stomach, liver, and bowels, 


ONSUMPTION.— DR. CHURCHILL'S 
Successful Treatment of Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, 
Chronie Cough, General Debility, Loss of Appetite, &c., by the Syrups 
ot Hy ey heriquininn end of Mangenasn prepered by Ml. Wl. Broan, 
nine ao . H \ 

pheaphite of Ga Paris, Price fa 64, partomia, 
Wholesale and Retail ta, 
DINNEFORD and 00., Chemists, 172, street, London. 


. Cranfield, 
agricultural labourer.—H, A, NIBLEDT, Eastbourne, photographic 


wright.—R, BULLEYMENT, Winterton, butcher, —J. LOGAN 
Porwea, shipwright in her Majesty's dockyard.—C. BENNETT,, 


SCOTCH SEQUESPRATIONS.—J. HADDEN, Glasgow, book- 


BANKRUPTS,—W. T, RILEY, Putney —E. M. LONG, Hyde 


York-road, Lambeth.—J. W, BLATCH, Kentish Town, 
pork butcher.—b. 
Lambeth-walk, 
.—J. L, JOHNSTONE, Oxford, travelling draper.— 
Waltham Cross, greengrocer.—R. TURNBULL, Land- 
shipbuilder,—J, ELSOM, Leyton, builder,—O, OORBY, Sharn- 

k, farmer.—W. G, 3, URQUHAK'T, Mile-end and Fleet-aureet, 
manager to # printing company.—J. HOLLINGSWORTH, Stratford, 
Essex.—C. FRANCIS, Worcester—E. H. DAVIES, Claverley, miller 
and farmer.—J. and G,C, HORE, Swansea, dealers and chapmen.— 
B. BROOME, Cliff End, qarcepinnes— MOSESON, Hull, general 
incoln, builder,—K, @OODLASS, Hutton 

Cranswick, innkeeper.—D, WILLIAMS, Lisnfachreth, draper.-- 
rROMOLI, Liverpool, jeweller.—R. HUGHES, Braoford, 
land surveyor,—J, WHITAKiR, Preston, grocer —K, HEELEY, 
Biraingham.—J. LOWE, Birmingham.—W, SURT, Sturmiuster 
agricultural labourer—J.W. PETTIT, Coichester, pipe- 
muker—D, ENSOR, Somercotes, collier.—T. WHIT'K, Great Borton, 
shoemaker,—M. LURNBULL, Byton, publican and tailor,—J. 
BENNETT, Harborne, accountant clerk.—P. SMITH, Manchester, 
commis-ion merchant.—@, ‘, HUTCHISON, Durham, g — 
shoe  seilds, — 
W. WILKIE, Radford, lace-designer.—T, DAVIES, Cardiff—k. 
ROSSITER, Wescon-super-Mare, carpenter —R. PLUMMER, Bray, 
Berka, foreman and timekeeper —f. HAKRISON, Carlisle, clogger. 
T. STOPFORD, Ashton-under Lyne, contectioner, — J, BaLL, 
boot and shoe maker.—W. ANDREWs, 
a, furmer.—W. 8. FINCH, Bary 8t. Edmunds, grocer. 
V. MILBOURNE, High Wycombe, grocer.—B. LOWYKK, Litile 
’ 
Worthing, fly-driver,— J, COOK, Sheerness, engineer's astistant 
wker,—E, A. DARKKING, 
Southampton, cabinetmaker.—W, P, GUNNYON, Liverpool, out- 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,—J, GILCHRIST, Stirling, tailor,— 


ted by Act of Parliament, 1850), 14, Russell-street, 
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R, and Mrs, HOWARD PAUL _ will 
APPEAR in their COMIC and MUSICAL ENTERTAIN - 
MENT, at the EGYPTIAN HALL, ViCCADILLY, on MONDAY 
NEX'I, and Every Evening (excopt Saturday) »t Hight, and Satur- 
day Afternoons at Three, Twelve Songs and Impersonations, in- 
cluding the marvellous Living Photograph of Mr, Sims Reeves. 
Stalls, 3%; Area, 2s, ; Gallery is. Places may be secured at the Box- 
office daily trom Eleven till Five. 


TODARE,—207tTH REPRESENTATION 


THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPLPIAN HALL.—Marvels 
in Magic and Ventriloquism, HE SPHYNX,a Mystery. The 
Instantaneous Growth of Flower Trees and the seal Indian Basket 
Feat, as only performed by Colonel Stodare. EVERY EVENING 
at Eight ; Wednesday and Savurday at Three. Stalls, at Mitchell's, 
Old Bond-street, und Box-office, Egyptian Hall, Admission, 1s, 
and 2s, ; Stalls, 3s, 

“Almost miraculous.” Vide the Times, April 18, 1865. 


Pas CARTER and CO. 


[Poarep vuron BULBS, 


pas NEW HYACINTH GLASSES, 
PBICE-LIsTS GRATIS and POST-FREE, 
Dat’ and 338, HIGH HOLBORN. 


UTCH BULBS—SPRING FLOWERS. 
CARTER'S BOX OF DUTCH ROOTS contains, 


Hyncintha, 12 border varieties Crocus, white, 100, 


in 3 colours, , Ditto, striped, 100. 
Ditto, 12 in 12 choice sorts for ‘Tulips, Singie van Thol, red end 
pots or glasses, eliow, 25 
Polyanthus Narcissus, 9 sorts, Ditwo, Double Tournesol, red 
1 of each, and yellow, 12. 


Narcissus, double sweet-scented | Spanish ris splendid, mixed, 50. 
whive Datch, 25, Anemones, single, choice, mixed, 
Ditto, single Pheasant-eye, 5, 2, 
Jonquils, single sweet-scented, 12, | Ranunculus, Turban, scarlet, 25, 
Crocus, yellow, 100, Snowdrops, 100, 


Ditto, purple, 100, 


Will be forwarded on receipt of post-office order for 30s. 
A rtionately smaller box may be had for 15a, Price-lists of 
Du and Plants gratis and by post, 


James Carter and Co,, 238, High Hoiborn, London, W.C. 


YOBNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articies at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. Established A.D. 1700, New Llustrated Catalogue 
and Priced Furnishing List gratis and post-free. 
Deans and Ce., 46, King William-street, London Bridge, 
OE 


APER COLLARS.—These superior and 
economical articles, introduced and patented by ARTHUR 
GRANGER, of 308, High Holborn, London, and 95 and 96, Borough, 
ean only be o! at his Establishments, or of his Agents in 
town and country, at the following prices—viz., 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 3a, 6d., 
And 4s, 6d, per gross; samples, 3 stampa, 


Wholesale and Retail. Shippers supplied, 
P 


HARAOH’S SERPENTS. Price 6d, 
J SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 31, Cornhill, E.C, 
LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the 
finest imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior 
to low-priced Sherry, One guinea per dozen. Excellent Claret, 
184, and 24s. per dozen, Terma cavh. * dozen, rail paid, 
W. D, WATSON, Wine Merchant, 74 and 73, Great Russell-atreet 
(corner © Bioomsbury-square), London, W.C. Established 1841, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v, COGNAOG 
RRANDY.—This cclebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the 
French Brandy, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome, Sold in bottlea, 3s, 8d. each, at most of the respectable 
retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the rineipal 
age OA OER ho 
“Kinahan's LL Whisky.” : 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALES,—The above Ales 

are now being supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and 

in casks, by FINDLATKER, MACKIK, TODD, and OO., at their new 
London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, E.C, 


OoONIO BITTERBS, 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the most palatable and wholesome bitter in existence, 
AN EFFICIENT TONIC, 
an unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italiau Warehousemen, and others, at 30s, a dozen, 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 
2, Martin’'s-lane, Cannon-street, Londen, 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester, 


P MORSONS’ PEPSINE WINE, 
MOKSONS’ PEPSINE LOZENGES, 
are perfectly palatable forms for adininistering this popular remedy 
for weak digestion. Manufactured by T, Morson una Sou, 41, 34, 
124, Southampton-row, Mussell-equare, W.C.- 
Pepsine Wine, in bottles, at 3s,, 58, and 10s, each, 
Lozenges, in boxes, at 2s. 6d. and 4s, 64, each, 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.— Homeeopathie 
itionera, and the medical protesiices generally, recom- 
mend A as being the most healthfulof all beverages. When 
the doctrine ef hommopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to beobtained no preparations of cocoa either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either sup- 
plied in the crude state, or sc unskilfully manufactured as to o! 
ittle notice, J, EPPS, of London, Home@opathic Chemist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at 
length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate mach: , in 
being the first to an article pure in its composition, and so 
refined by the trituration it receives in the process it passes 
pont atend most acceptable to the delicate stomach, For general 
use Eppe’s Cocoa is distinguished as an invigorating, grateful 
breakfast beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his 
work, ‘‘Food and its Adulterations,” seys :—'‘ Cocoa contains a 
great variety of important nutritive principlee—every ingredient 
necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, 
“ Asa nutritive, cocoa stands very mueh higher than either coffea 
or tea.” Directions—Two teaspoonfula of Se powder in a break- 
fast-cup, filled up with boiling water or milk. Tin-lined 4 Ib., 4 lb., 
and 1 lb, id Grocers, Confectioners, and Chemiste. 


sold by 
Each is labelled “J, Epps, M1 i 
Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly; and th, Penentae 
Scld by Grocers, Confectioners, and Druggists, 


RY'S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, 


a delicious sweetmeat, constantly growing in 
PUBLIC FAVOUR. 


Made by J. 8. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, 


RY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 


distinguished by fine flavour, solubility, and 
NUTRITIOUS PROPERTIES, 


Why imperil your own and children's health with diseased meat 
and other unwholesome food or druga when you can restore 
health and strength, without medicine. inconvenience, or 
expense, by eating 


D® BABRY’S delicious Health-restoring 
Invalids' and Infants’ Food, the 
REVALENTA ARABICA? 
which yields three times more assimilating and etrengthening 
nourishment than the best meat, and ae pane, digestion, 
strong nerves, sound lungs, healthy liver, ‘ing fune- 
tional regularity, and energy to the most diserdered or en: 
removing speedily and effectually indigestion (d: ), hal 
constipation ; nervous, bilious, and liver complaints; all kinds of 
fevers, hemorrhoids, fiatulency, sore catarrhs, colds, 
influenza, noises in the head and ears, rheumatism, gout, im- 
ities, eruvtiona, hysteria, neuralgia irritability, sleeplessness 
ww spirits, despendency, spleen, acidity, palpi heartburn, 
headache, debility, diarrhoos, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, 
sinking fits, coughs, — consumption, &c. 60,000 
cures annually, In tins, 1 Ib, 28, 9d.;121b,, 228; 241b., 408, Du 
and Co,, 77, Begems-ctenh Londen ; Fortnum and Mason, 
Phillips and Co., Barclay, Sutton, Edwards, Newbury, Crowe and 
Blackwell; also at 4, Sheapride’; 63 and 150, Oxford-atreet ; 8, 
all Grocers and Chemists in every town, 


E F 8 I 


N 


E, 


4 
King William-street; and 


R COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c.—An Old Remedy and a Sure One,—JAYNE'S 
EXPECTORANT, discovered by Dr. D. Jayna, of Philadephia, 
USA. bas cured thousands 6: the most obstinate cases of con- 
sumption, bronchitis, asthme, coughs, colds, croup, whooping- 
congh, é&e., when all other romodies have failed. Price 4s. 6d, per 


Francis Newbery and 45, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Lond 
ELC, Sole Agents. Sold by all Chemiata. Write foe Treatise, tres 
per pc 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been, 

for nearly half a century, recognived on all hands to be the 

BEST PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD known in Medicine, and, 

from their largely-exweuded :ale aad general adoption, may be fairly 
a6 @ hou-chold necessary, 

Prepared solely by John Kay, Eaq., of Hall, Woodford, 

Emex, Sold by all Medicine Vendors, wt ls, 14d, 2a, 9d, and 4s. 6d, 
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ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION in 


i6.— yrds of the Committee of Council on Education 
ie Prnearpt yg a National Portait Exhibition at nba 
Kensington, in the Arewles overlooking the Royal Horticulta 
Society's Gardens, which will be opened in April, Ite. wy ithe Bart 
Thix Exhibition ix based upon the suggestions made by . : 
of Derby, in a letter dated May 6, 1865, from which the tellowing 
bears as meee thought that a National Portrait Exhibition, chro- 
nologieslly arranged, might not only poesern great historical in- 
terest, by bringing together portraits of all the most eminent con- 
temporaries of their reapective eras, bat might also serve to illustrate 
the progress and condition, at varion® periods, of British Art. My 
idea, therefore, would be to admit either portraita of eminent men, 
though by inferior or nnknown artists, or portraits by eminent 
artists, though of obscure or unknown individuals, 1 have, of 
course, no means of knowing or estimating the number of such 
portaits which may exist in the country ; but Iam persuaded that, 
exclusive of the large collections in many great houses, there are 
very many scattered about, by ones, and twos, and tbrees, in private 
families, the owners of which, though they could not be persusded 
to part with them, would willingly spare thera for a few months for 
=) Feo tl neve constituted a Committee of Advice. consisting of 
the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery and other noblemen 


tlemen. 
, 1 Redgrave, to whose valuable labours the successful 
at ny of the Collection of Portrait Miniatures is chi: fly due, 
has undertaken the special charge of directing the Exhibition ; and 
Mr. Sketchley will act as Secretary. 
ARBANGEMENTS APPROVED FOR THE EXHIBITION, 


is ially desi to illustrate English 

Fede th top euganot "Ait in England. It may be divided 

into two or three sections, representing disiont histor’s | or = 
in successive years, depending upon 

po ah reoeived ‘and the space available for their proper exhi- 


bition. 
will the portraits of persona of every class who 
nate to an: omPeainel Tninence or distinction in England, from 
the date of the earliest authentic ita to the present time ; but 
will not include the portraits of living persons, or portraits of a 
3. In regard to Art, the works of inferior painters representing 
distinguished persons will be admitted ; while the acknowledged 
works of eminent artista will be received, though the portrait is 
unknown or does not represent a distinguished person. 
4, The portraits of sonia who have attained eminence or dis- 
tinction in Engiand will be gree neanpirior portraite by foreign 
which represent persons 60 og 
artitthe Exhibition will be held at South Kensington, in the spacious 
brick building used for the refreshment-rooms of the Internstional 
Exhibition in 1842 ; and theve galleries, which are perfectly dry, will 
be fitted up especially for the Exhibition, and patrolled day and 
night by the police. 

. “All cha 8 for the conveyance of pictures accepted for exhi- 
bition by the Committee wil be detrayed by the Department of 
Science and Art. 

7. The Exhibition will be opened early in A por tipo te por. 
pose of rv arranging and © wi 
p~- hy “ner thao the second week in February ; and will be 
returned at the end of August at the latest ; but, though the Exhi- 
bition will continue open till that time, any owner who requires the 
return of his contributions at the ¢nd of ‘aly will have for- 
arded to him at once. 
iar In Dconkanen with the usual practice, the Seience and Art 
Department, unless the owner objects, will 1ake photographs ef such 
portraits as may be useful for instruction in the Schools of Art,and 
allow them to be sold in the Museum; bat no rmission be 
granted to anv private person to photograph, without the owner's 
express sanction. ‘I'wo copies of each photograph taken will be pre- 
rented to the owner of the picture phovograph 4 
9. As was the case at the Exhibicions of 1851 and 1863 (and as is 
usual at the Royal Academy and other exhibitions), the Department 
cannot be responsible for loss or damage, but every sible care 
will be taken of works lent; and it may be added that the numerous 
tings lent for exhibition in 1862 were collected and returned by 
same agenc: Foe will now be employed, free from any injury or 


z Just published, New and Cheaper Edition, small post 8vo, 28, 6d, 
HE DEAD SECRET. By WILKIE 


8. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 65, Cornhill. ae 


Jast published, with Four Illustrations, crown Bvo, 3s. 64., 
HE GREY WOMAN, and Other Tales, 
Mrs. G 


ASKELL. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, crown Svo, és., 
Waren : A Story of the Hundred 
Fen oetoeaks Gatatan, OS” From 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 65, Cornbill, 


Just published, crown Svo, 68, 


HREE YEARS AMONG THE 


ING CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 
van y of a Boggar- 


T 


‘HE WAR, by the Author of “The Autob’ 
Bey.” SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cor 


Just published, with Five Iustrations, crown Sve, 5s., 


Romer TALES. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” é&e. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


AGSTER’S CHURCH — SERVICES, 
Convenient in form, and durably bound. 
At all the principal Booksellers; and at 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


G.UBEaTs GARDEN ALMANACK 


(Twenty-ninth Year of Publication, thoroughly revised and 
greatly improved), will be ready Nov. 1, price is, —T. T. LEMABR, 
Advertisements 


1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. — 4.B. cannot be 
received sfter Oct, 20, cA 
Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 
for 1866, 


coutaining Twelve Original Designa, emblematic of the Months, 
containing weve orig eted from the [LLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS ; Tables of Stamps, Taxa, and Licenses; Eclipses, Ry mark- 
able Events, Postage Regulations, and a great variety of useful and 
Interesting Information. The "Trade supplied by W. M. CLARKE 
and Co. Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; and G, Vickers, Angel- 
court (172), Strand, London, 


LACK  SILKS.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-strest, 

Tack Silk Mercer by Appr intment, 

would invite the special a tention of pu to the superior make 

ak gv of > Black Silks and the very reasonable prices at 

they are seid, 
i Good, useful Black Silke, from 35s, to 50a. the Full Dresa. 
Superior and most enduring qualities, from 3 to 6 guineas, 
Patterns free on application to 
THE COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

256 to 26%, Regent-atreet, London, 


(PUE NEW REVERSIBLE FABRICS in 
(Exactly alike on both sides.) 
‘The Royal Worsted Poplin, and 


The Royal Cashmere. 
Ladies requiring a useful Black Dress for the it season are 
invited to write for Patterns of these New and excellent Materials 


to PETER ROBINSON'S 
Mourning Warehouse of Regent-street. 


OR FIRST OR DEEP MOURNING, 
penn RATE FERS a 
wil ata the ‘onset’ terpontent advaniages by making thele 


ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
15a, 6d. and 17s, 64., 
34, and 3 round. 
“Wear adwirably well.”—Court Journal. 
ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 


ICCADILLY PETTICOATS, 35s, 
prettily puffed, in French Llama. 


“ Learned in the ar: of ."— La Follet. 
ADDLEY BOU: 37, Piceadilly. 


WALKER’S PATENT PENELOPE 


7 ,_Patentee, 
Majesty, Alcester, and 47, Gresham-street, London. : 
NO. RIMMER and SONS’ HEMISPHERIC 


J NEEDLES, in papers of 25, | doz.. 4 doz., and fancy cases of 
100 bas quality. on by P ee eed and s a 
: ‘otter Crank -terrace, Brom: i Ti. 

Sun. Dorchester; Mr. T. M- Williams, Cardiff, Mr. W. 


Reddington, High Wycombe; Mr. D. Durrant, Sheerness; Mr. W. 
Retion Swaithat, Wholesale--Cook, Son, and Co. 22, Sk Paul's: 
churehiyard, E.C., London, 


ALLUSTRATED TIMES 


IN KE W i te « 
An iunmensy variety of Chénée, Pom ones, Ben eine 


snd Bars, Keversible Cords, and oxtinely mw 

Stripes, all of which can be had in black and ccloured grounds. 
Price 2h to 34 guineas Fall Dress. 

Patterns post-free.—PEIER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


OR WEDDING  DBESSES. 


Just received, special makes of Rich Silks, made to our order 
expressly for Bridal Costume. 
Patterns post-free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford- street, 


Too POPLIN 5%, 
mu bes wear of which cannot be surpassed, £2 lbs. 6d. to £4 9, 6d. 
wW ress, . 
LIGHT AND WHITE GROUND CHENE FOULARD SILKS, 
vi suitable for evening wear, 
SPECIAL —300 PIECES OF NEW FANCY CHECK SILKS, all of 
which are dark useful colours, Price £2 9+. 6d, Full Drees, 14 yards, 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 3 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


A PERFECTLY NEW FABRIC FOR AUTUMN DBESSES, 


‘ae “YEDDO”" POPLIN, 
manufactured of Pure Llama Wool, 
in moet brilliant colours, 338, 6d. the Full Dress. 
‘This is one of the moat useful materials ever introduced. 
Patterns free.—PETER, ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS SEASON. 
ADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 


An unusuelly large assortment of the above 
eloganciy’made and varlouely trinumed in the lates sty 
tly made and var iy in tl style 
Prices (according to material) from 30s, to 6 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 vo 108, Oxford-street, 


A CHOICE COLLECTION OF NEW COLOURS IN 
HE DIAGONAL WOOL __ SERGE, 


the “ Poplin a'Ttalie" (nearly all Silk), 
and the * Popeline Velour,” 37s, 64. to 4 guineas tho Dreas, 
Special Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-st. 


STRIPED, CHECKED, AND FIGURED 


ANCY FLANNELS 
An endiees variety of Patterns suitable for 
Ladies’ Garibaldis, Gentlemen's Shirts, Dresring-gowns, &c., 
1s, 94., 28, 3d., 28, 6d., to 38. Od. per yard, Patierna free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 104, Oxford- street, 


Several decidedly New Colours in the 
ARIS CORDED SILK POPELINES. 


A most useful and elegant Drees, 45a, to 3 guineas, 
Tne new “ Nankin Cloth,” in Plain, a Tae Striped, and Chenies, 


12a, 6d, to 168, 6. 
Patterns free.-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


Every New Colour in 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
18s. 9d. to 278, 6d, Fall Dress, 
‘Some very useful qualities from 12s, 6d, to 16a, 6d. Full Dress, 
A stock of several thousand pieces for selection. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxfurd-street, W. 


White Grenadine and Book Muslins for 


RIDESMAIDS DRESSES, 
Striped, Plain, or Broché (pure white), 7. to 


8. 
200 Richly-worked White Robes, 184, 9d, to 24 guiness each, 
Tulle and Tarlatan Ditto in Pi ede Ltr 
_Patterpa free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


yj ATERPROOF MANTLES for Travelling 
and Seaside, in various colours and sizes, 
The same rizes and colours, with Sleeves, and with Inverness 
Capes, at equally low prices. 
Lilustrations of the New Shaper, grati». 
<2 ___ PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 
EAL SEAL-FUR PALETOTS, 
shen trem Si ton tome 
38in, deep, 13 guineas, 40in. deep, 15 to 18 guineas, 


A very large stock to select from. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 te 108, Oxford-strect. 


HE NEW REVERSIBLE 
Zk beautifully light and warm fabric, most elegant in 
ui iy warm ic, most €! appearance, 
sud can be worn on either side, Now ready in all the various 
mixtures of colour. 
The Autumn Fashions post-free on application. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 w 108, Oxford-sireet, 


HE NEW REGALIA JACKET, 


for Autumn Walking Dress, composed of Saxony Lambe- 
wool, in great variety of colour and design, 


prices 28a, 
This is the most fashionable article of dress in Paris. 
lilustrations gratis. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


ELVET MANTLES. —A perfectly New 
and beautifully nesorted Stock of Velvet Mantles and 
Jackets, both plain and trimmed, from 3 guineas to 25 guineas, 
The new Autumn Fashions free on application, 
PETER ROBINSON, 1(3 to 108, Oxford-street, 


LOVES! GLOVES! GLOVES! 
The best Alpine Kid, 1s, 6d, pair ; 8s, 6d. half dozen. 
‘The best Grenoble Kid, 2s. ; very noted, 10s, 6d, half dozen, 
Very best Single Button, 2a, Od. ; 2-button ditto, 3s. 6d, 
Free for 2 extra stampa -BAKKR and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


&e., 
fashion. 


A «ize, measuring, back, 48 in., front, 42 in, «+ Ms, 04, 
B size, measuring, back, 52 in., front, 46 in. «+ 23s, 6d, 
C size, measuring, back, 58 in., front, 50 in. oe. 25s, Od. 


AKER and CRISP’S NEW DBESS 
FABRICS. Patterns free. 

‘The New Diagonal Sei +» 160, 94, Full Dress, 
‘The New Mexican Cloths oo owe Li 
The New Corded Reppa .. 
The New Japan Cloths .. 
The New Tartan Wools .. oo +. 168. e 

2000 wood, useful early Autumn and Winter Dresses, from 8a, 94, 

the Full Dress,—108, Kegent street, London. 


B EAUTIFUL FRENCH MERINOS, ls. 114d, 
The best Aberdeen Winseys .. «+ 19a. 6¢, Full Dress, 
Knickerbocker diuo .. os «+ 158, 6d, " 

Patteros frev.—BAKER and CRISP’S, 195, Regent-sireet. 


HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S, 


Patterns free, 

The New Autumn Corded and Fancy Silks, at £119. 6d, Full Dress, 
New Stri Checked, and Plain Silka, £1 13s, 6d, to 2 guineas. 
Neat, ul, and recherché Silks for Young Ladies, very cheap, 
Odd Dress Lengthe, all the year round, at a great reduction, 
Patterns free wo any par! of the world, 

198, Regent-street, London. 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS! 
Rich, Bright, Weasee — Glacés, Gros, &,, 


rom 250, 64. 
Corded Silks, 398. 6d. ; Figured ditto, 35e. 64. 
Our noted Gros Grains, of the most enduring qualities, 39s. 6d. to 


3 guinees, 
Patterns free,—BAKER and CRISPS, 193, Regent-ntreet, 


123 SOILED FRENCH CAMBRIC 


HAN DKERCHIEFS, Ladies and Gentlemen. Hemmed, 
Stitched, Bordured, and Tucked, Now Selling at half the original 
cort —viz., 68, 94, to Lguines the des. Patterns vent free, 

BAKBE and CRIEP, 198, Regent-street, 


ACKETS—JACKETS—JACKETS! 
The New Astrachan Jacket, 14s, 64, 
The New Woolloomoolo Jacket, 1 guinea, 
‘The New Snowstorm Jacket, 30e, 
Children’s Jackets. in every size, from 4s, 64, each, 
Patterns tree.—BAKER and CHISP, 198, Regent-street, W, 


For One Shilling, poat-free. 
NVISIBLE HUMAN-HAIR NETS, 


all colours, Flosa-silk ditto, le. 3d, poat-free. The Xmpreas 
Coronet, with streamers, free for 30 stamps,— BAKER and CRISP, 
TT SIMPSON and C0O,’8 
° Rich Black Lyons @! Shae ae 
i Velvets, GS ad st ry *¢ rae liye. 
large parr) of Black elveta, " 
T. SIMPSON and 00.," bel 
Gepers| Drapers and Silk 
48, 49, 50, and 63, Farringdon-etreet, City, 


MM OlBES ANTIQUES —SEWELL and CO. 
have the Selection of 
in White, Bieck, and all the new at 
44 gs. the Full 
_ Compton House Frith-street and Old Compton-street. Boho, W. 
LACK LYONS SILKS.—SEWELL and 


CO, are now offering upwards of 10,000 yards remarkably 
cheap—viz., from 3a, to 5a, per yard. Patterns post-free, 
Compton House, Frith-street and Old Compton-street, Soho- 
square, W, 
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STAL WABEHOUS! 
N EW AUTUMN 
1000 New Checked silks, 


Patterns post-free. 
ilk a0 th rg aot 
Elegant Fancy Silke, 28, 44d. per y: 
All the new Designs, a, 94d, per yard, 
Hundreds of New Gros Grains, 34. 6d, per yi 
‘A very large lot of Gros de Suez, 
3x, Od. and 4a, 94. par yard. 
All the New Shades in Plain Glacée, 
2a, 1id., 3a, 64,, 38 11d, and 4s, 94, por yard, 
500 pieces of All Silk Moire Antique, 
very choices colours, 3 guineas, 
£5000 worth of Rich Paris Silks, 
in every new style, 3 to 6 guineas, 
Patterns post-froe. 
AMOTT and CO.,CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


LACK SILKS Pari ony seh 
Rich, Bright, Wide, rable, for One Sovereign. 
Han BEAGK POULT DE SOIRS, £1 Toe. 6d. 
RICH BLACK DRAP DE LYONS, £1 19a, 6d. 
HUNDREDS OF MOIRE ANTIQUE, ALL SILK, 
£1 19a. 64. ; worth 4 guineas, 
A LOT of RICH WATERS, VERY HANDSOME, 
3 guineas ; unequalled under £6. 
RICH LYONS TAFFETA and BLACK BROCHES, 
£1 18a. 64, to 34 guineas. 
All the New Makes, warranted to wear, 
Handsome, Good, and New, from 
2s, 9d. to 7s. 6d. per yard, 
Patterns post-free, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard. 


ices, 
St. Paul's. 


UTUMN JACKETS, 


EW A 
Hunéreds to choose from, 


in all the New Materials, 
1s, 9d, to 20 guineas, 
The New Truxillo Lamb, 
‘The Devpa Snow Flake, 
The Corea Lamb. 
The Bulgarivn Beaver. 

The Rosenau Muff, and Jacket to Match. 
Hunéreds of the new short Velvet Jackets, 
‘§) to 60 shillings, 

AMOTT and COMPANY, CRYSTAL WAREHOUSES, 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


HE NEW  ROSENAU- COSTUME, 
or Travelling Dress, with Jacket aud Muff Complete, 
Price 2 guineas, 
AMOTT and COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


UTUMN NOVELTIES in DRESSES. 


‘The New Marine Serge, 1s, 04d. yard, 
The Snow Flake Knickerbocker, 

&s. 11d. Full Dress of 12 yards. 
Double Autumn Alpacas, 10s, 9d. 12 yards, 
Hundreds of the New Chambray Cioth, 
rin byl rt i 

New alia ntine, 18a, 9d, 
500 Pieces of real Aberdeen Winseys 
and Knickerbockera, ie, $4. per yard, 
usually sold at 28. 6d, 
Several Thousand New Materials, 
all at 58, Lid., very good and cheap, 


Patterns post-free. 
AMOTT ond COMPANY, 61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


Presr-crass CARPETS. Lowest prices, 


Price-list post-free. 
Patterns can be forwarded into the Country free, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, 


FIRST-CLASS SILKS. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free. 
Shawls, Mantlee, Baty-linen, &c. 
T. VENABLES snd 80) 8, London, E. _ 


tipper or DRAPERY. Lowest prices, 
Write for Patterns, post-free, 
Wedding and India Outfits, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, E. 


PrEst-cLass MOURNING. Lowest prices, 
ede keane poniet tee hiagtom, 
T. VENABLES and SONS, London, EB. 


xuBST-CLAssS IRON BEDSTEADS, &e, 
Price-list free. 
T. VENABLES and SONS, 

103, 104, 105, Whitechapel ; and 2, 4,6, 8, Commercial-street, London, 


N EW FRENCH SILKS, in Colours and 
Black, at 28. 64d. the yard, maée of bright Italian Silk, with 
the guarantee for durability of eminent firms in Paris and Ly ons. 
The Silk De t includes all the richest and most costly pro- 
auctions, Patterns sent free. 
_HABVEY and CO, LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, 8. 
RILLIANT COLOURS in FRENOH 
MERINOS, at 2a, per yard, double width. Fine and soft wood 
betog essential to the ayeing of bright and durable colours, the 
Merino is decidedly the best article to relect for giving entire satis- 
faction. EB lacy would do weil to send for patterns, 
HARVEY and CO, LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster-bridge, S. 


JRZAL ABERDEEN WINSEYS (not Cotton), 
space gE Sct Tak ee cree An te 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, Se 
ILKS REPPS, at 3s, 64d, yard wide, in 

all the beautiful shades, the best Roubaix make, with the 
purest wool ia the wrong side. Selling everywhere at 48.6. Ladies, 


send for pans. 
HARVEY and 00., LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridgo, S. 


ILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 
Real Black Glacés, 32 inches wide, 3a, 6d. per yard ; 40 inches wide, 
_ 58, 11d. per yard, worth 7s. ; 22 inches wide, 2s, 6d. 

New Tartan Silks, £1 19s. for 12 yards, worth 4e, per yard, 
Autumn os, in rich Gros-de-Suez, £1 19+, for 12 yards. 
Hiack Figured Gros-Grains, 3s, 3d. per yard, worth 4s, 

Rich Broché Silke, from £2 78. the Dress of 12 yards 
WIDE-WIDTH PLAIN GLACES, THE NEW COLOURS, AT 
£2 5s. 6¢. THE DRESS OF 14 YARDS. 

JAMES SPENCE and 0O,, 77 and 78, St. Paul's-churchyard, London, 


EW HEATHER MIXTUBES in 


ABERDEEN WINCEYS. 
A Large Stock of the best Makes, 
made expressly for us in all the New Colours, 
New Violets, Browns, reys, and sireene, price ls, 6d., 1a, 114d. ; 
vel it, 28. 6a. 
A choice assortment of New Woollen Striped Skirtings, 
in all Fashionable Colours, price la. 64d., 28. 2d., 2a 9d. 
A cheap lot of Printed and ware Fane for Shirts, is. 9}d. ; best 
us ity, 2 le 
A large assortment of Ribbons Glover, Hosiery, Trimmings, 
mpbre) las, &c. 
DRATERS, DRESSMAKERS. AND MILLINERS SUPPLIED 
WITH CUT LENGTHS AT TRADE PRICK, aa 
on Saturdayr at Four o’Clock, 


Close 
JAMES SPENCE and OO., 77 and 78, St. ¥#ul’s-churchyaré, London. 


LUPGATE-HILL RAILWAY 


(now De 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludegate-hill. 
DBESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


N EW 8ILK8.—PATYERNS 
* « New Checked G 14 Yards, £2 22, 


__ JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hil, 
BACK FIGURED 
f 


A aseortment of New Pat rns, £2 ba. 
ew 
large sempenent of 3 ig hy a. for 14 yards, 


Black Gros 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-hiil, 


PAMILy LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


JOHN HARVEY and SON, Ludgate-| 
and Cotton best, makes all widthe, 
Irish and Scotch Table Linen, Napkins, and Slips, 
Made and Marked with Crest or Initial, and Warranted for Wear, 


[28 LINENS, direct from Belfast, at 


Manufacturers’ Prices, 


ee 

5 on 

Double Damask Table Cloths, he ec Diaper Fan rho 
‘Towellings, fe aint iS Tere ned | Diapat 
Gentlemen's Lawn and Cambrio Handkercticfa’? °? 5 


Patterns and Price-list post-free, 
James Lindeay and Co., 18, Donegall-place, Be) fast, 


OF ALL  POST-FREE. 


OTT and CO., SILKMERCERS, SHAWL, MANTLE, 

and, MESS MANUFACTURERS, om GENERAL, LINEN” 
show, XT, far ro 

DRAPERS, will saeuck of NEW GOODS ever offered in London, 


lacd large orders previous to the great advance, their stock 
cent be! 


SILKE, 


EXTRAORDINARY, 


FREE, 


SILKS, 


ARKINS Pyeon 
Me Of eet OTTO § 


L 
AT VERY MODERATE PRIOEs. 


7 BITING-CASES, 2s. 6d. to 
A Choice of 2000, 


T)RESSING-CASES, 10s, 


A Choice of 300, 
DD BESSING-BAGS, Fitted and Unfitted, 


10 guineas, 


to 20 guineas, 


ND-BAGS 1 
H4 aes etre clay TICULE 8, 
LEGANT MOUNTED aa 
E =i at very moderate prices, RTICLEs, 


FES VELOPE-caszs. BLOTTING-BOOKS 


From 18s. to 5 guineas the set, 
W OBKBOXES, 7s, 6d, to 5 guineas, 


[NSSTANDS. DESKS. JEWEL Cass, 
QENAMENTS for ‘MANTEL-SHELF, Xo, 
((ABD-casEs AND CARD.-TRAYS, 

P#HorocRAPHIC ALBUMS. Choice of 3000, 


With Leather Joints, Will last for years, 
Glove AND KNITTING BOXES, 


eee 
Sj MELLING-BOTTLES, FANS, PURSES, 


OOK SLIDES 
B i Nae Nadia 5T A ND 8, 


NTN 
Bu4aD and BAGATELLE TABLES, 
OR GAMES (All Kinds 
The Largest ie pau Bind 


9000 ARTICLES at ONE GUINEA, 


TxP° 


A USICAL BOXES, 15s. to 50 


___ The Largest Choice im London, ie guineas, 
IBLES, PRAYERS, HURCH 
B' pen ree and CHURCH 
ARKINS an GOTTO'S 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOU! 
44, 25, 27, and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 
2 MILLION ENVELOPES Sold Annually 
cali PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 25, Oxford-strvet, W. 
___‘Thick Ditto pee ke ta Od. boro 
120 SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6d, 
120 of Thick Ditto for 1s, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
360,000 .focti, OF ARIS Pat 
sold, These compact writiog-caes, comploily Ria, jpop der 


ARDNERS LAMPS, 
of tRERENS, CERES 
GARDNER’ DRAWING-ROOM © 
GARDNERS’ TABLE GLASS, 
GARDNERS’ PLATED GOODS. 


_ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, STRAND, 
Four Doors from Trafalgar-square, 
Tlustrated | Catalogues post-free, 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
Table Forks wyeaie Bey Fonolbast ‘aa eth 


Dewert ditto .. .. ee we ow FOO yy 100 
Table m8 oo . on - 1100, 1180 
Dessert ditto .. oe os ee - 1OO, LlWO 
‘Tea Spoons .. oe oo - -- OF12 O , O18 0 
Catalogues gratis, or pest-free, Orders e-free per rail, 


Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand, London, 


(GASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
ronze,—| ittings, &c, A large assortment always 
on view. Every article marked in plain fi —D. HULETT 

Gb Manutucer Sb ea Hig abot W.C ze 


DAM and CO.’S DINNEB SERVICES, 

of stone china, 108 pieces, £2 2s, Several hundred services 

less, £3as. i an at furiahe from ns irae coset ocean, 
at 4 saving of 20 per cent—87, Oxford-street (near ‘Regent-circes), : 


FACT,—An ELEGANT POCKET 


to any part for fourteen suamps. 
PAUL BANSOM, 94, Brunswick-street, Haggerstone, London, N.i. 


J GILBERT respectfully invites the atten- 
°F « tion of the public to his show-rooms, fur Books, Maps, 
Atlases, Bibles, Prayers, Ohureh Services, &0. -Cutalogues gratia 
and post-free. 

A liberal discount off the published price of all books for cash, 
Lindon: JAMES GILBERT, 18, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


IAN OFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 
RE and MOORE LET on HIRE the following 
PLANOFORTES, for three years, after which, and without any 
further payment whatever, the pianoforte becomes the property of 
the hirer :—28-guinea pianette, 24 guineas per quarter ; 36-gu! 

piccolo, £3 108, per quar.er ; 42-guinea drawing-room model cottage, 
£3 19s, per quarter; 60-guinea semi-oblique, £5 Se. per quarier. 
Moore and Moore always keep on hand a very stock for 
selection, and every instrument is warranted perfect, and of the very 
best manufacture, Extensive Pianoforte Ware-rooms, 104 and 105, 
Beee Sona re ee ce award, International Exhi- 

jonoarab: ention ches; 
i Ror good and p Pianos 


IANOS FOR HIRE,—CARRIAGE-FREE. 


By arrangement for three years’ purchase, and hire allowed. 
lay, aseortment in London, of every description and price. 
PEACHEY, Makers, 74, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC. 


FIRST-CLASS PBIZE-MEDAL, DUBLIN, 1565. 


5S aa WOKLD-RENOWNED WHEELER 
and WILSON PrizeMedal LOCK-STITCH SKWING- 
MACHINES, with all recent Improvements and Additions, from 
£9 and upwerds, will stitch, hem, tuck, gather, braid, fell, quilt, 
bind, &c., with a speed of 500 to 1500 stitches per minute, ‘Th- 
work will not ravel, is the same on both sides the fabric sewed, aud 
the machine can be vaed by « child, Instructions gratis to every 
purchaser, Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post-free. 
Offices and Sale-roome, 13%, Kegent-street, London, W. 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
or vate Family use, Dresamaking, &c. Cataloguss 
aon of oe Soke i application to W. F, Thomas 


DR. ‘JONGHS 
(Knight of the Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER, OIL, 


rescribed as the most effectual remedy for 
ConsumPrion, GENERAL DEBILITY, INFANTILE 
’ WEAKNESS. 


Pronounced by the highest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
rere , uniformly excellen’ 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 
Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d, ; Pints, 42, 9d. 
Quarts, 94, ; by respectable Chemists; ~ - 
SOLE CONSIGNERS, , 
ANSAR, HARFORD,and CO,, 77, Strand, London,W.C, 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street, in 
the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County of Middlesex, by 
Geronen saben acer Bie are 
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